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iJSl ZVTSOB0G!CO&Y XiATIli BOOK, mmissm mm m Ili- 
xniTAtit' Bncuf B6M; on the fnAcctions and Princ^les vf fh* 

A LAdHlil' QftAtfBLAJt, von ^choolu akp Collcqimu Berised 
EditiorL T2mo. Price, ^l.*»5. 

TXtB JEfii^iififUilJrTS tilEf tiAtae^ QAA^MtAJi; tor Sc&ools. 

A PBA'ctodAt, lirritolilTctiow to t-ATur 6omposi. 

tlon. For Schools axb Oolle^es. Fart L Blementan; gaa^fdeeg, 
intended as fl Companion to the ^^er. Part II. Latin Syntax. 
Part in. Elements of Ijatin Style, wllh Special Reference to Idionm 
and Synonymes. (Jnst published.) Price, $1.60. / 

CJESAB'S COMMSJ^AifBCBS \»IJr rTHEKQATiTJC WAB. / 

With Not%,,J)lKti09An^ \M^ Of 9ftiftv^ »ip. of 9m\, Plans of 

. .iiJJ^ttles, ete. ... 

Om^a^:^ SfJ^f^SfSJ: QB»AXW?«3. .WUh ^SotM, «te. . i» lir^poni- 
Uon.) 

A IfXBST Om&]Sliy 900K» Coxpbuu««i a.n Outx^f k or Gbamvaji 
.. a^ ^ ],NTi|0DUCTO9T Seadxr. Pflce, $1.75. 

TbWwBrfBfe ha» ncMrofl-tbc-'tnnpiiAttedccMAUiMNlstlBn of maagr of the 
moift «iuiaBiit dlmltcat ymfptnitt !— d loMteni in* oar tdnnfry, and i» al> 
readyin'iiiw In- efir^sSttteear the'. Umiont.*aaid« indeed, Id lie»i^«all onr 
leading cMaaieai' tnakttntiont nf esttxy i^mda, totk of sthool. mni colki;e. *1 ^rv 

Each volume, as it has Issaed from the press, has been received with a \ ' 

degree of enthusiasm up( BMi !S ^ H> % Nl.t& oQ )|:|ffr)«ice with text-books. 
The publication of the series marks, it,^s belieyed, an era in the^classical 
education of our counUy. We Ksk ^e attentio^i of Jteadieifs to these 
works, in the conVUilm ^bat- Ih^ ftfimiish a Ikd^vodfM «r ^•mentary 
c!la5;sica] Instruction than can etft«w)iQ>e^ foai|i>A «Qf laagaacQ. 

The Latin Text-Books in ^is series n^iay be arranged in three distinct 
courses, adapted tO the wants of different schools. 

I, ■ ^ • • i • < 

• Tka pmoit tnlM, It wUl ta obMrrwd, ilqwnaM witk t3to «m 9f tk* Mthor*! Fim m# 
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a J>, AJ^J^LSTON db CO:a J^UBUCATIONSi 

. FIRST, OR FULL COURSE. 

1. Introdtictory Latin Book* 

This Tolume, as the name impHefl^ is Introdactory to the entire series. 
It is intended to be placed in the hands of every t)eg:inner in Latin, and 
aims to. fiiniiflh him the very knowledfi^e which he especially needs to 
enable, hi\a to start ari|;ht in bis coarse. All the gfammatical portions of 
the work are introduced in the exact form and language of the author's 
Qrammar, to which it is introdactory. 

2. Grammar, Header, and Ijatin Oompositlon. 

These three worksiro intend^ to be eommeiiced in concert - The first 
win accompany the student thrOttgfaoat his whole eomrse of Latin stady ; 
the second \a introdactory to Latin aatbors ; while the third ftimishes a 
progressive series of exercises in writing Latin, so prepi^red as to xnn 
parallel with the osaal coarse of reading in that language. 

8. Ceeaar.^Gxasunar and lAtin Composition oontinaed. 

4. Cicero, Grammar and Xiatin Compoaiti9n oontinned. 

' The fhll coarse is intended for all those who sre preparing for college, or 
who hxxg^ to make any considerable pxoflidency in the Latin laagoage and 
literw^are. It may, however, be varied by the sabstltntion of the anther's 
Elements of Latin Grammar in place of the Grammar itself, in those 
schools where, for any reason, a small manual is thought desirable. 

SECOND COURSE. 

1. Grammar, Beadar, I<atin Composition. 

2. CsBsar, Grammar and I<atin Composition continued. 
8. C&cero, Grammar and Latin Composition contfamed. 

This course is t&e same as the flrst, with the omission of the Introduc- 
tory Latin Book, and is intended only for those who are compelled to 
limit themselves to a short preparatory course. Indeed, even in such 
cases, the author believes that a term or two ^ent on the IStrodsctory 
Book, would in the end not only promote soimxttcy of echolarship, but 
actually save time. This course may also be varied by the substitution 
of the ^tements of Latin Grammar in place of the Grammar itself. 

THIRD COURSE. 

1. Introductory Iiatin Book. 

2. 3SLeimaiits oif T^fAw QTamiiiAr. Beader. 

3. Csesar, Elements oontinned. 

Tills short coarse is intended only for those who, unable to do mors 
than to xnaster the general principles of the language, yet desire to pre- 
pare themselves by this means to appredate the idioms and e'^moloey of 
their own language. 
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most valuaTjle work."-— 0. V. | 
Speaf , Irustitute, Pittsflejd, | 
Mass. : *^ The Gramaui^ apd 
ReHnier. famUh'B .liett^ iotfo-; 
ductlon to U»e Latiq than Qan ; 
^ewhere be Connd in (xtr Ifto-; 



town, N. T. ; "; I ,sfty nwst heartily 
and wiheeitati^gly tlyit Hack- 
»^8>.lieaa?r i.^.^^i^ Aa»<? 

(^^Qiv«Aiity of ^hi9a80t ''I think 
it jnst sa^h a hook a» I ahcMiI^ 
lik« to ara with a claRa of hfgfin> 
9er6 in Latip."' 



Introductory 

Wm. P. !W"yers, Acadera^, Weat 
Chester, Pa.: "This is a most 
valuable Introduction to the dis- 
tin^ished author's ofher Latin 
works." — Prof. 0. Howes, 
Shurtleff Collejre, TIL : " this is 
undoubtedly the best t>ook of ^ts 
kind to be found in our language." 
— S. M. Capron, Latin School, 
Hartford, Conn. : " With si^ch 
text-books, the scholar may easi- 
ly grow enthusia!*tic in the study 
of the Latin. '^ 

A. H. Buck* IJAte Prlnc. Latin 
School, Roxbury, Mass.: "Like 
tne author^s Grammar, this Is t)ie 
only work of its kind which we 
Americans can afford to use.'*— 
Bev. D. Ijeaoh, Supt.^ Pub^fc 
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Latih Dock. 

School?, Prov.,.R. I. : *'It ijs j^st 
the book needed to meet the 
wd,nt8 of beginners In Latin. It 
cannot be too highly domnifend- 
ed." '. 
£. B. AdazoSi Academy, East 
Blobmfteld, K. J.: "t cab Bay 
plainly, and without reservation, 
that it is the beat work for begin- 
ners in Latin that X have, ev^r 
seen." — Pre0, A." D; JStanct- 
'bpni, Northwestern College, 
Mihn. t '*' It is a gem' of a book, 
Tand contains just what the begin- 
ner ne'ed^ to' learn."— B. D. Ho- 
vey, l^pme Academy, Rome, 
N. Y.: **! am highly delighted 
with it. . Now I have a genuine 
pifogtessive'Latin course.''' 



Elements qf Latth Gramfnar^ 



Pros. Cobleifi'h, Sast Tennessee 
University : " This work is indis- 



pensable in many schopto in tber - 9|9^ §|choo], Springfield, Mass. : 



Houth."— Prof, W- H-. Toui^, 

Ohio University: "I most heart- 
ily comment thi^ work. I have 
for some tfme ffelt the need of it." 
— liof . C. Q-. Hudson, Wesley- 
an Seminary, Lima, N. Y. : " I 
thinkit is superior to all rivals."— 
Ptof. iff. B. Brown, Notre 
Dame University: *.'Iti8'JtistThe 



book which. tai^S' long been need- 
ed."— Bev. M. O. Stebbina, 



'^I mfstrprouou|ice,;thi9 work a 
model ot^con^engatlib.'**— K. F. 
Ijane, High School,' Tepipleton, 
Mass. : " It is exactly adapted to 
our wants. V—Brof. 8. H. ICan- 
ley, Cornell College, Iowa : " It 
is one of the finest compendi- 
ums of grammar I have ever 
seen." 



Caesar's Cpmmentaries. 



*res. Aikin, Union .College, 
N.y.;'"Thi8 edition is admir- 
ably suited to develop those hab- 
its of iikvestigation and that style 
of rigprpufitj^tfl^s^efulj^^nd- idlo^llr 



tic rendering which ar^amooff the 
most important results oC da^Bi- 
cal study." — S. H. l^ipr, 
1^. P^PJ^lipjxAca^jr^.^ 
49ve.r, Mass..: '' The ipb9^fli. ji^w 
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n/eyi A]l)i<m Coll^gr. Mlcir. : 

UoQjjof Ci9car~«ritli wtaicfa I am ftc- 
q«#pte^"-*FMi£: O. 8. Har- 
xiasttm, WeeleyaB UQiv«»i|y, 



a llv«Jy leliah." — Prof. W. 8. 
St«v«Ei«« Deaison University, 
Ohio: "The notes are giif»tly 
superior tQtfaoe« <tf sivilait works 
in Evigland/'— Pres. Angell, 
UQiversityof Vermsont: "It is a 
happy idea to'fiirDish.tlve iliuatra- 
tioaas which enrich the notes.""— 
Ppot W. A. PwOtard, Prince- 
ton CoUege, N. J. : *' The notes 
are ipod^ of what the beginner 
needs to irtereRt and guide him/* 



the hand of the finished scholar ! —Prof. A. B. Palmex, Claver- 
as weH'ils of the experienced' acfc, N. Y.: "This Is a model of 

_ ^. . e«ieUence.** -^ ProU S. "W. 

Ha,:hM8, VeroKfni tJMversity: 
'"Never b«fbre hairs f se«ii such a 
Incid and vlnqple explanation of 
Casar's bridges aicro;-} the Bhine." 
..^pvi...^ , — P»of. B. W. Stervett, Dick- 
Conn.: '*The student who uaes inson CoUeflie, Pa. : "It is decid- 
edly the best edition of the Com- 
mentaries which I have ever 
seen.''-H-Prof. L. O. Gliaffin, 
Hobart College, N. Y. : "In«/7 
essential points it far excels all 
otiier editions of OsBsar.''— Prof. 
8. Ha«ada« State Normal Uni- 
versity, BeL : . " TMs edition of 
Cftear is superior to all others 
published in this countiy. The 
biograi^ical sketdh of the Itctman. 
Commander is a splendid produc- 
tion.'* 
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First Creek Book. 



late Pr*8. BA)wn Unlvewity: 
" This is an admirable work, both 
in pla* and eicecatlon."— <3. C. 
Pulton, I-I-. I>., l»te Prwu Har- 
vard University : " I was so mu<;h 
pleased with the work, that I read 
nearly every word." • t '. 
Prof, J. Hadley, Yale C6tleget 
" It win be fobnd highly service- 
able \h the work of instruction.'" 
-Prot ^- «. 0refirory. R6. 
serve td<^s^. Ohio: «I think it 
the^est book (br beginners I ever 



saw. 



It 



Academy, Andover,- Mass.: It 
wiH be found an unusually attrac- 
tive book.*" 



Dr. J. J. Owen, New York Ool- 
legi5 : " It eannot well fail of be- 
ing a ftktoHte book in our acad- 
emies and classical schools."— 
Prof. W. S. Tyler, Amherst 
College : " The Syntax is ramai-k. 
ably perspicuous in its analysis of 
aenteoces and its deduction of 
rules. '^ 

Prof T. <nia8e, fiaverford Col- 
lege : " This is an admirable 
WOT*, and a great improrement 
on our previous text-books."— 
Dr. Anstiii Phelps, Andover 
Theol. Seminary; "I am much 
pleased with it. It seems to me 
disthigniahed fbr its clear state- 
ments and its simple and schohir- 
ly arrangement,*' 
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The tjrpe is unusually large and distinct,. The work contains 
eighty-five engravings, which delineate the usages, customs, weap- 
ons, arts, and mythology of the ancients, with a vividness that can 
be attained only by pictorial illustrations. 
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PBEFACE 



-♦♦♦- 



The Preface to the author's Latin Grammar, published 
four years since, contains the following announcement : 

" For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a 
more elementary manual in the study of Latin, it is in 
contemplation to publish a smaller Grammar on precisely 
the same plan as the present work, and with the same 
mode of treatment." 

The work thus announced is now offered to the 
public. It is intended especially for those who do not 
contemplate a collegiate course of study, but it may be 
successfully used in any school where for special reasons 
a small Grammar is deemed desirable. Many teachers 
prefer an elementary text-book in the class-room, provided 
it can be properly supplemented in later study by a more 
complete discussion of the subject. But a manual which 
must soon give place to a more extended work on a differ- 
ent plan involves an inexcusable waste of time and labor. 
It burdens the memory of the pupil with rules and gram- 
matical formulas which must, as far as possible, be un- 
learned as soon as he passes to his larger Grammar. The 
beginner needs to store his mind at the outset with the 
laws of the language in such forms of statement as he 
can carry with him throughout his whole course of study. 
The convenience and interest of the student in this re- 
gard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of 
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this work. Accordingly, all the paradigms, rules, and- dis- 
cussions have in general been introduced in the exact form 
and language of the author^s Grammar, by which it may 
at any time be fully supplemented. 

No separate references to this volume will ever be 
needed in editions of Latin authors, as the numbering of 
the articles is the same as in the larger Grammar. Thus 
one and the same reference will apply to both works. 

In illustration of his general plan, the author begs leave 
to specify the following points : 

1. This manual is designed to present a systematic 
arrangement of the great facts and laws of the Latin lan- 
guage; to exhibit not only grammatical forms and con- 
structions, but also those vital principles which underliej^ 
control, and explain them.' 

2. Designed especially as a text-book for the class-room, 
it aims to introduce the beginner easily and pleasantly to 
the first principles of the language, and to present to him 
a general survey of the whole subject in a brief and con- 
cise statement 'of facts and laws. 

3. By a studied attention to clearness and brevity, the 
author has endeavored to compress within the limits of 
this manual an amount of carefully selected grammatical 
facts not often found in the same compass. 

4. In the regular paradigms, both of declension and 
of conjugation, the stems and endings have been distin- 
guished by a difference of type, thus keeping constantly 
before the pupil the significance of the two essential ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of inflected forms. 

6. Syntax has received in every part special attention. 
An attempt has been made to exhibit, as clearly as pos-' 
sible, that beautiful system of laws which the genius of the 
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language — ^that highest of all grammatical authority-^— has 
created for itsel£ The leading principles of construction 
have been put in the form of definite rules, and illustrated 
by carefully selected examples. 

6. Special care has been taken to explain and illustrate 
with the requisite fulness all difficult and intricate subjects. 
The Subjunctive Mood — that severest trial of the teacher^s 
patience — ^has been presented, it is hoped, in a form at 
once simple and comprehensive. The different uses have 
not only been carefully classified, but also distinguished 
by characteristic and appropriate terms, convenient for the 
class-room^ 

Bbowh Ukiyhuitt, February, 1869. 
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1. Latin Gbammab treats of the principles of the 
Latin language. It comprises four parts : 

L Orthography, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

IL Etymology, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

IIL Syntax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART* FIRST. 
OETHOGEAPHT. 

2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of w. 

2. B is only a breathing, and not strictly entitled to the rank of a 
letter. 

8. Letters are divided into two classes : 

I. VoweU, aeLon^v 

rr rt ^ *> », 1, O, U, y. 

II. Umuonanta: 

1. Liquids, 1, m, n, p. 

2. Spirants, h^ g, 

8. Mutes : 1) Labials, . . . . p, b, f, v. 

2) Palatals, .... c, g, k, q,j. 

8)Linguals, . . . . t, d. 

4. Doable Consonants, .... x=:esor^z = (&. 



4 BTLLABLES. 

The vowel sounds are as follows : 

a like 9. in fathers a'-ra, 
e a made: ple'-bes. 
i e me: i'-ri, 

o 6 no: o'-ro. 
u 6 do: u'-num, 
y e me: Ny'-sit. 

16. !S.e and oe are pronounced like a in made^ and au 
like ou in n<m/i ; ae*'tas^ coe^-lum^ au'-rum, 

16. The pronunciation of the consonants is similar to 
that of the English method. 

Syllables, 

17. In the pronunciation of Latin, every word has as 
many syllables as it has vowels and diphthongs. 

20. QuANTiTT.— Syllables are in quantity or length 
either long, short, or common.^ "^ ; 

81. Long. — ^A syllable is long in quantity, 

1. If it contains a diphthong: Jiaec 

2. If its vowel is followed by /, a, », or any two conso- 
nants, except a mute with lorr: rex^ mons. 

22. Shoet.— A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel or a diphthong : di'-eSj vt-aSy ni'-hil* 

23. Common. — A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute with ^ or r : a'-gri. 

24. The signs ", ", !*, denote respectively that the syUables over 
which they are plwced are long, short, or common: «^'5-rfim. 

26. AccKNTtrAnoN.— MonosyUables are treated as ac- 
cented syllables : monSj nos, 

26. Other words are accented as follows : 

1. Words of two ayUables^Blwajs on the first : mm'-aa. 

2. Words of more than two sj/Uctbles— on the pewdt* if 
that is long in quantity, otherwise on the antepmvlt : * Ao- 
no'-riSy con'-sH^lis. 

1 Common, i. e. sometimes long and sometimes short. 

• No accoont is taken of the breathhig A (a, 2). 

• Pennlt, last syllable hat one ; antepenult, the last bat twa 
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27. A second Accent is placed on the second or third syllable before 
the primary accent,— on the second, if that is the first syllable of the 
word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mon'-u-e'-runi ; mon'- 
tt-e-ra' -mus ; instau'-rajve'-runt, 

28. Iq the same way, a third accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the second accent : hon'^nf4^cen4i8'-H-mu9. 



PART SECOND. 
ETYMOLOGY. 



29. Ettmologt treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

SO. The Parts of Speech are — Nbuna^ AdjectiveBj Pro- 
nounSj VerbSy Adverbs, jPr^fHrntions, Conjunctions^ and 
Interjections. 



* 



CHAPTER I. 

NOUNS. 

31. A Nonn or Substantive is a -name, as of a person, 
place, or thing: Cich'o, Cicero; Udma, Rome; ddmuSj 
house. .^ . 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cic^; 
Hihna, 

2. A Common Noun is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objectiB : Wr, a man ; ^im, horse. Common nonns include 

1) Collective i\rotfn«-— designating a collection of objects : popiUue^ peo- 
ple; exer^Uue^ army. 

2) Abstract NiywM — designating properties or qualities : virtue^ virtue ; 
jvslUia, justice. 

S3. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 

L Gendeb. 

33. There are three genders* — Masculine, Feminine, 

and Neuter. 

f • '• • ,1.1.1 ,11 

> In Englieh, Oender denotes »ex. Accordingly, mafiCuBne nomu denote 
maUe; feminine noons, females; and neater nouns, objects which are neUher 



6 GENDEB. 

84. In some nouns, gender is determined by significa- 
tion ; in others, by endings. 

35. General Rules foe Gendeb. 
L Masculhtes. 

1. Names of Males : Cic^o ; vir, man ; rexy king. 

2. NameB of HiverSy Winda^ and Months: Rhmus^ 
Rhine ; Nbtus^ south wind ; ApriliSj ApriL 

IL Feminines. 

1. Names of Females : muliery woman ; Uaena^ lioness. 

2, Names of Countries j Towns^ Islands^ and Trees: 
Aegypti^^ Egypt ; Homa^ Rome ; Delos, Delos ; pirus^ 
pear-tree. 

m. Neutbbs. 

1. Indeclinable Nouns : fasy right ; nihily nothing. 

2. Words and Clauses used as indeclinable nouns. 

86. Remabks on Gendeb. * • 

1. The Endings ^ of nouns sometimes give them a gender at variance 
with these rules. 

2. A few personal appellatives applicable to both sexes and a few 
names of animals are sometimes moBculme and sometimes femamne: 
elvis, citizen (man or woman). 

4. Epicene Nouns have but one gender, but are used for both sexes. 
They apply only to the infi^or animals, and usually take the gender of 
their endings: an»er^ goose (male or female), masculine; aquUa^ eagle, 
feminine. • 

n. Pbbson and Numbeb. 

87. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 
two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker ; the 
second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 
o£ The singular number denotes one, the plural more than 
one. 

WMk florytaNofe. In Latin, however, this natural disttnctian of gender ia applied 
only to the names of fluiltf and/emote; while, in an other noans, gender depends 
upon an arttidal ^istlnetian, according to gnanmatical niles. 

^ Gender as detennined by the endings of nomis will he nolioed in oauMcUoa 
With the several dedensions. 



CASES. — ^DECLENSIONS. 7 

in. Cases,* 

38. The Latin has six cases : 

Names. English Eqairaleiits. 

Nominative, Nominative. 

Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 

Dative, Objective with to or for. 

Accusative, Objective. 

Vocative, Nominative Independent. 

Ablative, Objective with from^ by^ in^ with. 

1. Oblique Cases. — ^In distinction from the Nominative and Vocative 
(casus recti, right cases), the other cases are called obUqtte (casus obllqui). 

2. Case Endings. — In form the several cases are in general distin- 
guished from each other by certain terminations called ccue-endingn : Nom. 

* memay Gen. menMe^ &c. 

8. Cases Alike. — ^But certain cases are not distinguished in form. 

1) The NomiiuUivey Accusative, and Vocative in neuters are alike, and 
in the plural end in a, 

2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike in all pure Latin nouns, ex- 
cept those in ua of the second declension (46). 

8) The Dative and Ablative JPlural are alike. 

DECLENSION. 

39. The fontfation of the several cases is called Declen- 
sion. 

40. Five Declensions. — ^In Latin there are five declen- 
sions, distinguished from each other by the following 

GENITIVE ENDINGS. 
Dec. I. Dec II. Dec. m. Dec. FV. Dec. V. 

ae, X| is, flS| eL 

41. Stem and Endings. — In any noun, of whatever de- 
clension, 

1. The stem may be found by dropping the ending of 
the genitive singular. 

2. The several cases may be formed by adding to this 
stem the case-endings. 

> The case of a nonn shows the relation which that noun sastalns to other 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

42. Nouns of the first declension end in 

S and ^.—-feminine; as and $8, — masculine. 
But pur^ Latin nouns end only in a, and are declined 
as follows: 







SINGULAK. 






Bzample.* 




Meaning. 


Caae-Bndlngd. 


Nom, 


menstty 




aiable^ 


* ^ 


Gen, 


mensaCy 




ofatable^ 


ae 


Dot, 


menstte. 




io^for a iable^ 


ae 


Ace, 


mensftm. 




atabUj 


Sm 


Voc, 


men8&9 




table. 


S 


Abl. 


mens&9 


wiihy 


from, by a table, 


.a 




« 


PLURAL. 




Nbm, 


mensaey 




tables. 


ae 


Gen. 


mensftriiiit. 




oftcMee, 


firum 


Dot, 


mensis. 




to, for tables, 


Is 


Aee, 


mensfts. 




tables. 


fts 


Voe. 


mensae. 


■ 


tables. 


ae 


AH. 


mensISy 


wiH 


\,from, by tables. 


Is. 



1. Casx-Endinos. — ^Frqifi an inspection of this example, it will be seen 
that the several cases are- distinguished from each other by their case- 
endings. 

2. Examples for PRACTiCE.-^With these endingS decline : • , 
Ala, wing ; Squa, water ; eatisa, cause ; fort&na, fortune. 

8. Irregular •OASS-ENDiNGs.—The following occur : 

1) As for a« in the Gen. of familia, in composition with pSter, mater, 
JQivs, audita : -paterfamUias, father of a family. 

2) Ai for the genitWe ending ae, in the poets : aulai for aulai, of a hall. 
S) Um for Arum in the Gen. Plur. : Dardanidum for Dardanid&rum, 

of the descendants of Dardanus. 

4) Abiia for is in the Dat and AbL Plur., especially in dea, goddess, 
and^ia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and JUitts, son. 

4. Article. — ^The Latin has no article. A Latin noun may therefore, 
according to the connection-in which it is used, be translated either with- 
out any article, with a or an, or with the: dirSna, crown, a crown, the 
crown. 

words; as, JoM's book. Here the possessive ease {Jdhn^s) shows that John sus- 
tains to the hook the relation ot possessor. 
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* 

5. Exceptions in Oendkr. — JladnOj Adriatic Sea, is masculine ; some- 
times also dama^ deer, and ialpay mole. See also 85, 1. 

43. GsEEK Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, as, 
and es are of Greek origin, and are declined in the singu- 
lar * as follows : 



llpitSme, epitome. 


Aeneas, Aeneas, 

SINGULAR. 


Pyrites, pyrites. 


jsr. ^pU5me 


Aenefts 


pftltea 


G, epit5m«0 


AenSae 


pjtftae 


JX epit5mae 


AenSae 


pyritae 


A. epitQmeit ^ 


AenSAin, Oit 


pyiftCn 


V. epitSmO 


AenSA 


pyrite, A 


A, epitdmO. 


Aenea. 


pyrit©, a. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

45. Nouns of the second declension end in 

Sr, ir, tts, os, — masculine; fim, on, — neuter. 
But pure Latin nouns end only in er, /r, w«, wm, and are 
declined as follows : 

Servus, slave. Puer, hoy. Ager, Jleld. Templum, temple. 

SINGULAR. 



JV. servtts 


puSr 


figer 


templiim 


G. servl 


pugil 


Sgrl 


tempi! 


D. servO 


puSrO 


agrO 


templ4^ 


A. servikiii 


puSriliu 


agrttmi 


templftm 


V. serv© 


pu5r 


agSr 


templttm 


A. servO 


puSrO 


agr« 

FLURAL. 


templO . 


JV. servl 


pugil 


. Sgri 


templA 


G. servOjrtIm 


puSrOrftm 




templOrttm 


D, servis 


pu8rls 


agil0 


tempUs 


A. servOs 


puerOs 


agrils 


teraplA 


F. servl 


puSil • 


agrl 


templA 


A, servls. 


puerls. 


agrls. 


templls. 



4. Ager. — ^Most nouns in er are declined like t^fer. 
' 5. — Irregular Case-Endings. — ^The following occur: 
1) I for ii by contraction in the Gen. Sing., without change of accent ; 
ing^ni for inge'niiy of talent. 

> In the plural they are entirely regnlar. 
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10 THIBD DECLENSION. 

2) I for te, common in proper names in ius, without change of accent: 
Mereu'ri for Mercu/rie^ Mercury. Also mfUi iovfiUe^ son ; g^i for genie^ 
guardian spirit. 

^8) Us for e in the Voc. of deuB^ god, rare in other words, 
f) Urn for Orum^ common in a few words denoting money, weight, and 
measure : talmtum for taleTU&rumy of talents ; also in a few other words : 
deumfov dedrum; lib&rum for liberSrum ; Arglvwm for Arffivdrwn, 

6. Dsus has, Voc. Sing., deu8 ; Nom. and Voc. PL, dd, dii^ di; 
Gen., deorum^ deum ; Dat. and Abl., <2»«, cfets, dA9 ; otherwise regular. 

46, Gbeek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in os and 
on are of Greek origin. 

1. Nouns in m are generally declined like those in uiy except in tho. 
accus. sing., where they have on; I)Wi9^ Dd\ Ddo^ J)el5n^ etc., island 
Delos. 

2. Nouns in on are declined like iemphtm^ with on for um in the nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative. 

8. Most Greek nouns generally assume in prose the Latin forms in us 
and urn, but sometimes, especially in poetry, they retain in^ one or more 
cases the peculiar endings of the Greek. Thus, 

AeeusaHve Sing.^ o or on: Atho, Athon, from Athos. 
Omitive Plur,^ On(om): buc51Ic5n, ** bac51Ic5n. 

Greek nouna in eils admit certain forms of the third declension : X>r- 
pheu9;G,y Orpheda; D., Orphei; A., Orphea; V., OrphSU.—PanthUs has 
Voc. PtutthUy and pdSfftUf "Phir. pdSge, 

47. Exceptions in Gbndbb. 

I. If'eminine: (1) See 86, II., but observe that many names of coun/riw, 
townSy iatandsy and trees follow the gender of their endings. (2) Most names 
of gems and ships are feminine : also alvvs, belly ; carbiian», sail ; cShu^ 
distaff; Ai2mu«, ground ; vonniw, sieve. (8) Many Greek femmines. 

n. Neuter : pdSgWy sea ; virtM, poison ; vidgua (rarely masc), common 
people. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

48. Nouns of the third declension end in 
a, e, i, o, y, c, 1, n, r, s, t, x. 

I. Masculine Endings: 
o, or, OS, er, es increasing in the genitive. 



y 
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n. Feminine Endings: 

as^ is, ys, x, es, not increoAing in the genitive^ b preceded hy 

a consonant 

ni. Neuter Endings : 
a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ur, us. 

49. Nouns of this declension may be divided into two 
classes : 

L Nouns wluch have a case-endisg in the nominative 
singular. These alVend in e, «, or x. 

IL Nouns which i|ave no case-ending in the nominative 

singular.* /' \ 

50. Class IA— Wit^ Nominattvb Ending. 
L Nouns in es, is, b impure^ and x: — with stem un- 
changed in n(^minative. 



\ 



Nubes,/. . 


Avis,/. 


IJrbs,/. 


Rex, m. 


doiLd. 

1 


bird. 


\city. 


king. 


/ 

/ 




SINGUIiAR. 




N. nub W 


SvXfli 


prbs 


rex' 


G, nubi^^ 


avis 


urbXs 


regis 


D. nubl' 


avl 


. urbl 


regl 


A, nub^m 


av^m 


urb^m 


reg^m 


V, nubCs 


avis 


urbs 


rex 


A, nnb^ 


av** 


urb« 


reg* 




4 


PLURAL. 


• 


iV. nub€» 


av4Ss 


urbCs 


regSfli 


G, nubittm 


aTiikm 


urbiikm 


regikm 


D. nubi1>tl8 


avi1>iis 


urbl1>il8 


regi1>iis 


A, nubSs 


avCs 


urbC0 


regCs 


V, nub€«i 


avCs 


urbCfli 


regS0 


A. nttbX1>ft0« 


avibftfli. 


urbi1>fts« 


regi1>ft8« 



1 In class n. the Norn. Sing, is either the same as the stem, or is formed tcom. 
it by dropping or changing one or more letters of the stem : consul^ Gen. consti- 
lis ; stem, consul, a consnl ; leo^ leGnis, stem, leon (Nom. drops n), lion ; carmen, 
carmlnis, stem, carmin (Nom. changes In to en), song. 

* Impure, i. e., preceded hy a consonant. 

s Z in rex = gs^—g belonging to the stem, and s being the nom. ending ; bat in 
judex, X = c8,~-c belonging to tlie stem, and 8 being the nom. ending. 

* Sometimes avi. 
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TEcmD DscLsirsioisr. 



IL Nouns in eSy is, s impurcy and x: — with stem 
changed in nomincUive. 

Miles, m. Lapis, m. Ars,/ Judex, m. and/. 

soldier. stone, art judge. 



J^. Miss 
i>. milttl 
V» milgs 

^. mmtem 

G, milltftnt 
D. milxiXMkm 
A. millt^s 
V, mmt«0 
A, miHttWkHm 



lapYdii 

lapMl 

lapid«: 

lapts 

lap!d« 



lapMSs 

lapidikm 

lapidi1>iUi 

lapIdCs 

laptdl^s 

lapidibtt.8« 



SINGULAR. 

ars 
artis 
art! 
art^m 

ars 
art^ 

FLUBAL. 

art^s 

artiikiii 

artXbiis 

art^fl 
art£0 



jadex* 

judlcXfl 

judicX 

JudlG^aa 

judex 

judXc^ 

judlc^s 

judtcttm 

jadicX1>ttji 

judlcSs 

judXcCs 

judiclbftiiu 



in. Nouns in as, OS, US,* and e : — those in as, os, and 
us with stem changed^ those in e with stem unchanged. 

Civltas,/ Nepos, m. "Virtus,/ Mare, n« 



state. grandson. virttte. 



2^. cMtSs 
G, civit&tis 
D. civiUtX 
A, civitat^m 
r. cMtaa 
A, civitat^ 

y, civitflt^Ss 
6^. civitatttm' 
D. civitatllriU 
^. civitftte* 
F. civitfit€«i 
A, civitatlbttfl* 



nSpds 

nepStXs 

nep5tl 

nepOt^m 

nepCs 

nepot^ 

nep5tSs 

nepdtikiii 

nepotil^iis 

iiep5t^0 

nepotSs 

nepotll^iifl. 



SINGULAR. 

Tirtu» 

▼irtutXs 

virtiitX 

Tirtut^m 

virtOs 

Tirtat^ 

PLURAL. 

Tirtate* 

Tirtutlkm 
TirtntlMUi 
virtu t4&s 
virtQt^S 
virtutlbii8« 



sea. 

mSr^ 
marls 
^ mail 
mard 
mard 
marl * 

mari& 

mailttm. 

maritbiis 

marijii 

mari& 

marlbfts. 



1 See foot-note 8^ page 11. 
' Sometimefl mare in poetiy. 
* Sometimes dvitatnim. 
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51. Class EL — ^Without Nominativb EKDma. 

L Nouns in 1 and r : — with stem unchanged in nomir 
ncUive. 
Sol, m. Consul, m. Passer, m. Vultur, m. 

sun. consul. sparrow. vuUure. 







SINGULAR. 




JV. B6l 


consul 


passer 


VTlltfiP 


0. 85liS 


consiilXs 


passerls 


vultiirXtf 


D, soil 


consilll 


passSil 


vulturl 


A, sOl^m 


consiU^mi 


passSr^itt 


TultiMm 


K. 861 


consiil 


passer 


Yultiir 


A. 80l« 


consilll 


passSHS 

PLURAL. 


Tultiir^ 


j^. 8dl«8 


consiill^s 


passgrSs 


YultiMs 


0, 


consiilikiii 


passSrttnt 


Yultiirilm 


D. sqVSMm 


con8utt1>tt.s 


passSribi&s 


yulturibiis 


A, sOlCs 


consull^s 


passSr^s 


yultiiiSBs 


F. soles 


consults 


passer^s 


vultilrl^fl 


A, 8oli1>ii8* 


consullbfts. 


passeritbttji. 


T1lltUll1>ii8« 


TT. Nouns 


in o and r ; 


: — with stem changed in noi 


tive. 








Leo, m. 


Virgo,/. 


Pater, m. 


Pastor, m. 


/iOTl. 


maiden. 


father. 

SINGULAR. 


shepherd. 


N, leo 


yirgo 


pStgr 


paster 


6^. lednYs 


▼irgfnYs 


p&trls 


pastOrXfl 


D. leonl 


virglnl 


patrl 


pastsn 


A, ledn^m 


Tirgln^m 


patr^m 


pastSr^m 


V, leo 


Tirgo 


patSr 


pastor 


A, leOn^ 


TirglD^ 


patr^ 

PLURAL. 


paistor^ 


jV. Iconics 


vlrgitnSfli 


patr^s 


pastOrl^s 


6^. IcdDttm 


virgtnttin 


patrikm 


pastorikm 


D. leonllMs 


virgiidbftfl 


patri'bftfl 


pastoribiis 


^. leOnSs 


virginCs 


patr^s 


pastOr^s 


V, leOnSs 


Tirglfnl^fli 


patrCfl 


pastorCs 


^t leoiiX1>iUi« 
2 


Tirginil^iUi. 


patil1>iUi. 


pastorI1>ft8 
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in, Nounfi 


\ in exijUS, 


and ut : — with stem changed in 


nominative. 








Carmen, n. 


Opus, n. 


Corpus, n. 


Caput, w. 


song. 


work. 


hody. 


head. 






SINGULAR. 




jr. carmSn 


opiis 


corpiis 


cSpiit 


0. caxwialn 


opSrlfl 


corp5rl8 


capitis 


D, carmYnl 


opSrl 


corp5rI 


capiti 


A, carman 


opiis 


corpiis 


capiit 


V, carman 


opiis 


corpiis 


capiit 


A. canning 


opSr^ 


corpora 

PLUBAI.. 


capita 


jr. carmine 


op§r& 


eorp5rft 


eapKt& 


0, cannTnlkm 


opSrttnt 


corp&rttnt 


capttttm 


D. canninlbiis 


operi1>ttji 


COFpOllbttjl 


capitil1>iis 


A, carmine 


opgrft 


corp5rft 


eapit& 


V, carmlfn& 


opgr& 


corp5rft . 


capYt& 


A, carminibft8« 


» operl'btt.s* 


corporlbiUi* 

1 


capitllHks* 



Accu&ATivK Singula B. 
86. Ending r—rlike Nom., Sm,im- 

I. Ending : — ^like nom. in neuters : m&rey mare, sea. 

II. Ending i—^m^ in most masculines and faninines : vr6f, wrhem. • 

III. Ending :— Im, in the following : 

1. In names of rivers and places in is not increasing in the genitiye : 
Tlb^riSy Jlb&rim ; HispiiliSy HispHlim ; also in Arar, Ar&rim, ■- 

2. In amussiSy rule ; hurts, plough-tail ; rdviSy hoarseness ; svlis, thirst ; 
tussis, cough; vis, force. 

8. Generally in : febris, puppis, sedtris, turris ; sometimes in : dduis^ 
messis, nOviSjpars, 

4. In Greek nouns, the endings im, in, en, and a occur. 

Vocative Singulae. 

86. Some Greek nouns drop 5 ; PaUas^PaUa. 

Ablative Singular. 

87. Ending : — 6, L 

I. Ending :— iJ, in most nouns ; urbs, ufbe, city. 

II. Ending : — ^I, in the following classes of words : 

]. Ii) mos^ neuters in e^ al^ c^i^^ fpr: se^^ sedtii, seat 
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2. In mo9t adjectives in er and is nsed sabstantively: September^ Sep- 
iembriy September. 

3. In nouns in is with im in the ace. (85); TibihriSy TihMm^ TSbhi, 
III. Ending: — 8 orX; in nouns with em or im in the Ace: turrU, 

iurrem or turrimy tvart or torn. 

3. Sorm other nouru otitosionallj form the AbL in t. 

Nominative^ Accusative, and Vocative 

Pltjbal. 

88. Ending :— Ss, S, iS. 

I. Ending :— 4s in masculines and feminines : urba, urbes, 

II. Ending : — S, i& in neuters : 

1. a in most neuters : carmen^ carmina* 

2. ia in neuters which admit i in the ablative (87, II.) : mUre^ maria. 
in. Greek Endings : — 8s, &(, Is, 5. 

8. Vis, force, has Plur. : vires, mrium, vir^bus, vires, vires, virtbus. 

Genitive Plural. 

89. Ending: — ^iizHyium. 

I. Ending : — ^an. in most nouns : Ico, lednum, 

IL Ending : — ivm. in the following classes of words : 

1. In neuters with ia in the plural : mSre, maria, marium, 

2. In most nouns of more than one syllable in ns and rs : cliens, dien- 
Hum, client ; colwrs, cohortium, cohort. 

3. In many nouns not increasing in the genitive : ni^^es, nMum, 

4. In monosyllables in s and x preceded by a conscmani, and in a few 
in s and x preceded by a vowd: utb^ urbittm, city ; arx, arcium, citadel ; 
noz, nodium, night 

5. In many nouns in as and is (Plur. 4ies and. Ues) : Arpinas, Arpitm- 
Hum; Samnis, Samnitium. 

III. Rabs Endings : — on, in a few Greek words. Bos has bourn. 

Dative and Ablative Plural. 

90. Hare Endings are : 

1. Is (or Ibiis) — in neuters in a : poSma; D. and A,,po€miUis, or poe- 

matibus, poem. 

2. ubiis — ^in bos, bubus, ox ; sus, sUbus, swine. 

Greek Genitive Singular. 

92. Ending: — sometimes os or i for is: Bapknis, Daphnldos for 
Daphnldis ; Xerxes, Xend for Xerxis. 



Id THIBD DECLENSIOK. 

S. Greek feminlnes in o have regularly im in the Gen. and the Greek 
ending o in the other cases : 2>i(29, Didua^ Dido, etc. 

EXCEPTIOKS IN GeNDEB. 

100. ExciTTiONS IN O. — Feminine^ y'lz. : 

1. Noons in o, Gen. tniSy except cardo, ordoy turboy masc, cupldo and 

mar^^y masc. or fern. 

2. CdrOy flesh, and the Greek Arffo, Icho, an echo. 

8. Most abstract and collective nouns in io } ratioy reason ; eoncio^ an 
assembly. 

101. Exceptions in OR: 

1, Feminine: — arhoTy tree. 

2. Nmter c^-HdoTy spelt; aeqitoTy sea; cor, heart; marmoTf marble. 

103. Exceptions in OS: 

1. Feminine :^-arboSy tree; «w, whetstone; dos, dowry; eoa, dawn. 

2^ Neuter :--09, mouth ; os, bone ; and a few Greek words : chao8, 

103. Exceptions in BR: 

1. Feminine: — Hniery boat (sometimes masc). 

2. NeiUer: — (1) cadaver j corpse ; ttcr, way; tober, tumor ; Hber, udder; 

very spring ; verber, scourge, — (2) botanical names in er, Gen. 
ifris : SceTy maple-tree. 

104. Exceptions in BS: 

1. Feminine: — compes, fetter; merceSy reward; merges, sheaf; qules^ 

rest (with its compounds) ; eSgee, crop, and a few others. 

2. Neuter: — oes, copper. 

105. Exceptions in AS: 

1. Masculine: — 09, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in as, 

G. aniis, 

2. Neuter: — vae, yessel, and Greek nouns in as, G. &tis, 

106. Exceptions in IS. — Masculine: 

1. Nouns in SliSi ollis, (ds, mis, niB, gois, quis: tuMis, bu>thday; 

ignis, fire ; sanguis, blood. But a few of these are occasionally 
feminine. 

2. -4a»», axle; ensis, sword; %)m, stone; menns, month ; or6i», circle ; 

puhis, dust, and a few others. 

108. Exceptions in TL--Masculine: 

1. Greek masculines : e^ax, raven. 

2. Nouns in ex and unx; except the feminines : faex, lex, nex, {prex,) 

supeUex, 

3. CiHix, cup ; fornix, arch ; trodux, vine-layer. 

6. Sometimes : calx, heel ; calx, lime ; lynx, a lynx. 
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110. Exceptions in 8 preceded bt ▲ Consonant. — Masculine: 

1. Dens, tooth, fans, fountain, mons, mountain, jcxm*, bridge; generally 

adqx, fat^ and rUdenSy cable. 

2. Some nouns in nSi originally adjectives or participles with a masc. 

noun understood: oriens (sol), east; oanjlvens (amnis), con- 
fluence. 

8. ChiUybs, steel, and a few Greek words. 

4. Sometimes : forceps, forceps ; serpens, serpent ; stirps, stock. Ant- 
mans, animal, is masc, fem., or neuter. 

112. Exceptions in L. — Masculine: mGgil, mullet; sal (also neut 
in sing.), salt ; sol, sun. 

113. Exceptions in N: 

1. Masculine :^peeten, comb, and Greek masculines in an, en, in, on. 

2. Feminine : — aiSdon, nightingale ; alcyon (halcyon), kingfisher. 

114. Exceptions in UR. — Masculine i turtur, turtle-dove; vuUur, 
vulture. 

115. Exceptions in US: 

1. Masculine : — l^nts, hare ; mus, mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus. 

2. Feminine: — (dlus, earth; fraus, fraud.; laus, praise; and nouns in 

us. Gen. utis or udis: virtus, virtue ; ptikts, marsh. 



FOURTH DECLENSION". 

116. Nouns of the fourth declension end in 
U8| — masculine; u, — neiUer. 

They are declined as follows: 

Frttctus,yrwi^. 



i\r. fructttji 
O. fructas 
jP. fructnl 
A, fructttm 
F. fructlUi 

A, fructik 

S, fructfts 
Q. fructnilm 

B. frttcti1>iUi 
A, fructns 
V, fructlkfl 

A, fructX1>ii8« 



SINGITLAR. 



PLURAL. 



Comu, horn, 

comii 

comlks 

comifc 

comli 

comli 

coma 

comnft 
comnikiii 

coml'bfts 
cormtft 
comnft 
comlbiis. 
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FirrH DECLENSION. 



4. — ^Irbegulab Case-Endings. — The following occur: 

1) Ubib for ^Ua^ used regularly in the Bat and AbL Plur. of 
ActiSy needle ; arcus^ bow ; artuSy joint ; l&cus, lake ; parttUy birth ; 

p^y cattle; qitercuSy oak; spiciUy den; trUmSy tribe; virUy spit: occa- 
sionally in a few other words, as portuSy sinttSy and tonUrus, 

2) UXb, the uncontracted form for im, in the Gen. : frttetuia forfmcttu, 
8) n for uiy in the Dat by contraction : equUatu for equUaiuiy cavalry. 

117, DdmtM,- house, is declined as follows : 



SINGULAR. 

j^. domus 

G, domtis, domi 

D, domul (domo) 

A, domiim 

F. domtis 

A, domo (domG) 



PLURAL. 

domus 

domuiim, domOrum 

domibus 

domos, domas 

domtis 

domlbiis. 



The Gen. domusy means of a house ; domiy at home : A. PI. domtiSy 
nouses ; domosy often, homeward, to homes. 

118. Exceptions in Gender. — Feminine: 

1. Acu8y needle ; cdluSy distaff; d&muSy house ; mSnuay hand ; porftctis 
portico ; tribuSy tribe. 

2. JdMy ides ; rarely «p^<n», den. 






FIFTH DEOLEITSION'. 

119. Nouns of the fifth declension end in eBf—femi- 
nine^ and are declined as follows : 

Dies, day. 



AT. di«s 
G, di«I 
D. di«I 
A, di^m 

F. diss 
A. di« 

K dies 

G, di^rttm 

A, dies 
V, di«0 
A. dil^bftfl 



Res, thing. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



r£0 

r«I 
t41 
r^iUL 

rSs 
r« 

rSfl 

rl^rttna 

r«1>tt8 

r^s 

r^s 

rl^'btbi. 
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4. Irregulas Endings :— ^ or i for et in the Gen. and Dat : acie for 
ttdH. 

6. Defectiye. — ^Nouns of this declension, except dies and res, want the 
Gen., Dat, and Abl. Plur., and many admit no plural whatever. 

120. Exceptions in Gender. — Masculine: — dies (sometimes /em. in 
Sing.), day, and meridies^ midday. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

125. Compounds present in general no peculiarities of 
declension. !Bnt 

1. If two nominatiyes unite, they are both declined : reipubltca (= res 
puhliea)y reipubUcae^ republic; fusjurandum {^ jus jurandum\ jUrt^u- 
randi,"^ oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nominative is 
declined : pSterfamUias (= pSter /amilias (42, 8), or jE>^er fcaniliae)^ 
pcUris/amUias^ the father of a family. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

128. Indeclinable. — ^The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns : fas^ 
right; if^os, wrong; instar^ equality; nihil, nothing. 

130. Defective. — Many nouns, from the nature of their significa- 
tion, want the plural: Rdma, Rome ; jtuUtia, justice; aurum, gold. 

131.. Many nouns want the singular, especially personal appellatives 
applicable to classes, and many names of cities : ma/ores, forefathers ; 
/i6^ children ; AihSnae, Athens ; 7%e6ae, Thebes. 

132. Some nouns have one signification in the singular and another 
in the plural : Thus 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Aedes, Umj^; aedes, (1) temples, (2) a house, 

Auxilium, Ae&>/ auxilia, ofm/tanes. 

Castrum, casuey hut; castra, camp. 

Copia, jienty, force ; copiae, (IJ fAores, (2) trwps, 

Itnis, end; fines, borders, terrttoty, 

GratiBij gratitude, favor ; gnt\&e, thanks. 

Impedimentum, hindrance; impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) hag- 

Uit^vsi, letter of alphabet ; litterae, (1) lOiers of alphabet, (2) 

epistle, foriting, letters, literature, 
Mos, custom ; mores, manners, character, 

133. Some nouns are defective in case. Thus 

1, Some want the nom., dot., and voc. sing. : (Ops), opis, hdp ; (vix or 
vicis), vicis, change. 

1 The Qen., Dat, and AbL Flur. are wanting. 
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2. Some want the nom, and voe. ring.: (Daps), dilpis, food; (ditio), 
ditionis, fwai^ ; (fnix), frugis, frwi. ; (intemecio), intemeciOnis, destrue* 
Hon ; (poliis), pollinis, Jiour ; (prex), dot. preci, prayer^ wants also the 
gm,ritig. 

8. Some want the gen,^ dot,, and abl, pbir. See 119, 6. 

So also many neuters : far^ fd^ mdy ptu, ruSy tu8 ; especially Greek 
neuters in 09, which want these cases in the singular also : $x», miUf, 

4. Some want the gtn. plur. : thus -many nouns otherwise entire, espe- 
cially monosyllables: nex^pax, pix; cor, eo9y ros; salf «o/, lux, 

134. Some nouns want one entire number and certain cases of the 
other: /ors, chance, has onijfors aad forte. Many yerbal nouns in u 
have only the abl. sing. : jussu, by order ; manddtu^ by command ; rogOtu^ 
by request. 

136. He^^Qclites are partly of one declension and partly of an- 
other: 

1. Jug^hrum^ an acre ; regularly of the second Decl., except in the 
Gen. Plur., which isjitg^rum, according to the third. 

2. Fas, a vessel ; of the third Decl. in the Sing., and of the second in 
the Plur. : voa, vdri» ; plural, vdta, vasSrum. 

8. JiequieSy rest; regularly of the third Decl., but with tlte forms 
requiem and requie of the fifth. 

141. Heterogeneous nouns are partly of one gender and partly of 
another: 

J8eu8^ m. jest, plural joci^ m. joea^ n. 

Loeus^ m. place, ** loei^ m. topics, loca^ n. places, 

Coe/tim, n. heaven, " coeli^ m. 

Epiilamy n. public feast, " epulaey f. banquet 



•♦♦ 



CHAPTER II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. The adjective is that part of* speech which is used 
to qualify nouns : bdmis^ good ; magnuB^ great. 

The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender of 
the noun which it qualifies : bonus puer^ a good boy ; bona pudla^ a good 
girl ; lonum tectum^ a good house. Thus lonua is the form of the a^j^^^^ 
when used with masculine noims, bona witli feminine, and bonum with 
neuter. 
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147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declension 
and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely of 
the third declension. 

148. Adjectives of the Fibst and Second Declen- 
sions are declined as follows : 







B5nuB, good. 








SINGULAR. 






Mob. 


Fern. 


Keut 


Nam, 


b5iiiis 


b5nft 


b5nliiii 


Gen, 


boni 


bonae 


bonl 


Dot, 


bono 


bonne 


bono 


Ace, 


bonikm 


bonftm 


bonttin 


Voc. 


bon^ 


bonjii 


bon^iBR* 


AU. 


bono 


bonft 

PLURAL. 


bonO$ 


N<ym, 


bonl 


bonae 


bona 


Gm, 


bonOrttiu 


bonartkna 


bonOrttm 


Dai, 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace, 


bonOs 


bonas 


bona 


Toe. 


bonl 


bonae 


bona 


Abi. 


bonis 


bonis 

Liber, /ree. 

SINGULAR. 


bonis* 


Nom, 


libgr 


irbSr& 


HbSrant 


(t€H, 


lib$Tl 


llbSrae 


tiberl 


XhL 


UbSrO 


HbSrae 


fibgrO 


Ace, 


UbSrttm 


libgrftm 


libSrOm 


Voc. 


libSr 


Kbgrft 


libSrikm 


Ahl, 


libgrO 


libera 

PLURAL. 


. liberO ; 


Kom, 


libeil 


liberae 


UbSra 


Oen, 


liberOrttm 


liberar&m 


liberOrana 


Lot. 


UbSrls 


liberls 


libSrls 


Ace, 


UberOs 


lib^ras 


libera 


Voc, 


libgrl 


libSrae 


libera 


Ahl, 


UbSHfl 


libdils 


Ub^ns» 
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Aeger, sick. 

SINGULAR. 

Fern. 

aegrae 

aegrae 

a^rftm 

aegrft 

aegrft 

PLURAL. 

aegra^ 

aegrftrttm 

aegTis 

aegrfts 

aegrae 

aegrls 

149. iBHBGtrLABiTiKS. — ^These nine adjectives have in 
the singular lus in the genitive and I in the dative : 

AliuSf a, tfd^ another ; nuUuSf no one ; sOluSf alone ; (ShUy whole ; uUuSj 
any ; OntM, one ; aUery 48raj -Uhrum^ the other ; iUer^ 4raj 4rum^ which (of 
two) ; neuUr, "tra^ Urum^ neither. 

2. liniwiB sometimes short ; generally so in aUerius. 

S. AUus contracts the genitive aliit^ into alius, 

151. Thibd DiacLENsioisf. — ^Adjectives of Three Eni>- 
IN6S of the third declension are declined as follows : 

Acer, sharp. 

SINGULAR. 





Miue, 


Norn, 


aegSr 


Gen. 


aegrit 


Dai. 


aegr4^ 


Ace. 


aegrtfcm 


Voe. 


aeger 


Abl. 


aegr4^ 


Norn. 


aegrl 


Gen. 


aegrOrftm 


Dai. 


aegrl0 


Ace, 


aegrOfl 


Voe, 


aegrl 


AbL 


aegrls 



Neui, 
aegrttm 
aegrl 
aegr4^ 
aegrttm 
aegrttm 
aegrO; 

aegr& 

aegrOrttm. 

aegrls 

aegr& 

aegrft 

aegils* 



Ifase. 


Fein. 


Neui. 


N. ftcSr 


ftcrXs 


ftcr« 


G. acris 


acri0 


acris 


D. acrl 


acrl 


acil 


A. acr^m 


acr^m 


acrd 


V. ac«r 


acrls 


acr^ 


A. acrl 


acrl 

PLURAL. 


acrl; 


N". acrl^s 


acrSs 


acrift 


G. acrliim 


acrtikm 


acrtikm 


D. acribtts 


acri1>tts 


acri1>tts 


A, acrCs 


acr^9 


acriii 


V. aeries 


acr^s 


acrl& 


A, acrX1>tt8 


acribtts 


acri'bfts* 





ADJECTIVES. 


i 


152. Adjectives op 


Two Endings are declined j 


follows : 


• 






Tristis, sad. 


Tristior, more sad. 






SINGULAR. 


■ 


M,andF. 


Neut. 


Jf. ondF, 


Neut. 


N, tristis 


tristi 


^. tristior 


tristius 


G, tristis 


tristis 


G, tristiOris 


tristiQris 


D. trisa 


tristi 


D. tristiOrl 


trifitiOrl 


A, trist^m 


tristi 


A. tristidrdm 


tristiiis 


V, tristis 


tristi 


y. tristidr 


tristiilB 


A. tristi 


tristi; 


A, tristior* (I) 

PLURAT- 


tristiQr* (I) ; 


JV. tristis 


tristift 


i\r. tristi5rfts 


tristior& 


G. tristiikm 


tristtikm 


G. tristiQrOiii 


tristiorikm 


D, tristibtti» 


tristibtts 


J), tristidri1>tts 


tristidil1>ils 


A, IristCs 


tristlft 


A, tristidr«)» 


tristiOrft 


r. trist«s 


tristi& 


V, tristipr«s 


tristiorft 


A. tristilbfts 


tristi1>tts. 


A, tristiOribiis 


tristiOri1>fts. 
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153. Adjectives of One Ending generally end in s 
or (c, sometimes in I or r, and are declined in the main like 
nouns of the same endings. The following are examples : 



Felix, happy. 



Prddens, prudent. 



M^andF, 

G. fellcis 

D, fellcl 

A, feltc^m 

F. felix 

A, fellc^y or I 



y, felicSs 
G, felrciiliu 
D, felrci1>tts 
A. fellers 
V. felTcCs 
A. fellcibtts. 



Neut. 
f^lix 
fellcis 
fellcl 
felix 
felix 
felic*, or I $ 

felic£& 

felTciikiii 

feUcil^tis 

felicift 

fellcift 

felicibiks. 



SIKGULAR. 

M,andF, 
N. prudens 
G, prudentis 
D, prudenti 
A. prudent^m 
F. prudens 



Neut. 
prudens 
prudentis 
prudenti 
prudens 
prudens 



A, prudent^, or I prudent^, or I ; 



PLURAL. 



i^ prudentis 
G. prudenttikm 
D. prudenti1>ils 
A, prudentis 
V, prudentis 
A. prudentibils 



prudenti& 

prudentit&inL 

prudenti'btls 

prudenti& 

prudenti& 

prudenti1>tts« 



24 ADJECnVES* 



AbLATIVB SlNGlTLAB. 

1.6d. 3. Borne adjectives have only e in general use, as the ending of 
the ablative singular — (1) Pauper^ paupifre^ poor ; piibe$f puhihre, mature ; — 
(2) those in es, 6. itis or idis : dtet^ dUa^ divea^ tospeSy superstea ; — (3) eat- 
y^By compoSy impoSy princepa, 

Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative 

Plubal op Netjtebs. 

157. I* Ending : — iSi in positives : acri&y irittiH, 
II. Ending : — S, in comparatives : tri8tUr&, 

1. VHuSy old, has vet^H ; complUre8y several, compHuri& or camplUHi, 

2. The neuter plural is wanting in most adjectives of one ending, ex- 
cept those in as, nSy ra, oz, ix, ox, and numerals iaplex. 

Genitive Plueal. 

158. !• Ending : — iiSm in positives : acriumy tritiium. 
II. Ending : — ^im. in comparatives : tristidrum, 

1. Some adjectives want the genitive plural. 

2. FlUreSy more, and eomplilreSy several, have imn. 
8. The following have mn : 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the ablative singular (166, 
3) : paupeVy paup&rum, 

2) Those with the genitive hi Sxia, biis, ilrls : v&u8y vet^rumy old ; 
memory memHrumy mindful ; cicur, cic&rumy tame. 

8) Those in ceps : ancepSy anAjMarHy doubtful 
4) Those compounded with substantives which have nm : inopa (ops, 
5pum), indpumy helpless. 

CoMPABisoN OP Adjectives. 

160. Adjectives have three forms to denote different 

degrees of quality. They are usually called the Positive, 

the Comparative, and the Superlative degree : alttiSy aitior^ 

altisslmus, high^ higher, highest. 

Comparatives and superlatives are sometimes best rendered into Eng- 
lish by too and verify instead of more and mogt : doctuSy learned ; doctioVy 
more learned, or too learned ; doctMmuSy most learned, or very learned. 

162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to 
the stem of the positive the endings : 
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Comparative. Superlative. 

Jf. F, N, M. F, N, 

idr, idr, ins. issidntis, isslmS, issXmiim: 

Altus, altior, altissimus : high^ higher^ highest. 

163. Ibbbgulab Supbblativbs. — ^Many adjectives with 
regular comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus 

1. Adjectives in er add litmus to the positive : acer^ 
acrior^ acerrirrvus^ sharp. 

2. Six in Ois add Umus to the stem : 

FacHis, difficilis ; easy, diffieuU, 
similis, dissimilis; like^ unlike. 
gracilis, humais; slender y low; 

thus : factlisy facilior, facilltmus, Imbeeiaia has mheeimmus. 

3. Four in rus have two irregular superlatives : 

ExtSrus, exterior, cxtr6mu8 and extlmus, outward, 

inferos, inferior, inf finus onrf Imus, lower. 

Bupgrus, superior, supremus and summus, upper, 

postSrus, posterior, postrSmus and postumus, next. 

164. Compounds in dicus, fious, and volua are compared with the 
endings entior and entisaimus, as if from forms in eiu : 

Maledlcus, maledicentior, maledicentisstmus, ponderous, 
muniflcus, muniflcentlor, munificentisslmus, liberal. 
benevSlus, benevolentior, benevolentis^taaus, benevolenl. 

165. Special Irregularities of Comparison. 

Bonus, melior, optimus, ffood, 

mfilus, pejor, pesslmus, bad. 

magnus, major, maximus, ffreat, 

parvus, minor, minimus, small. 

multus, plus, pluilmus, mudk. 

1. JPlus is neuter, and has in the singular only N. and A. pluSj and G. 
pluris. In the plural it has N. and A. plures (m. and f.), plura (n.), G.plu- 
riuntj D. and A. plurVms. 



166. Positive Wanting: 

Citerior, citifmus, nearer. 

deterior, deterrimus, worse. 

interior, inttmus, inner. 

ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 



prior, prtmus, former. 
propior, proximus, nearer. 
ulterior, ultlmus, farther. 



167. Comparative Wanting. — ^The comparative is wanting 
1. In a few participles used adjectively : merXtuSy deserving. 
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KUMEBALS. 



2. In these a^l'ectiyes : 

Diversus, diversisslmus, different, n5vu8, novisslmus, new, 
falsus, falsisslmus, false, s&cer, sacerrTmus, eaered, 

inclj^tas, inclytis^bnus, renowned, vetus, veterrlmus, eld, 

168« SuFBELATiTB WANTING. — The Superlative is wanting 

1. In most verbals in His and Ulis : doeUu^ docilior^ docile. 

2. In many adjectives in SUb and Ilia : eapitaliay capiUdior^ capital 
8. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 

Adolescens, adolescentior, minimus nfttu,' • young, 
juvSnis, junior, minimus nfttu, young, 

senex, senior, maximus n&tu, old, 

109. Without Compahison. — Many adjectives, from the nature of 
their signification, admit no comparisoa: aureus^ golden ; paUmuSy 
paternal 

1 70. Many adjectives form the comparative and superlative by pre- 
fixing the adverbs fnHgts^ more, and maxime^ most, to the positive : 

Arduus, m&gis arduus, maxime arduus, arduous, 

NUMBBALS. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and nu- 
meral adverbs. 

172. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal 

classes : 

1. Cabbinal Numbbbs : Urms^ one ; duo^ two. 

2. Obdestal Numbbbs : primus^ first ; aecundus^ second* 

3. DiSTBiBunvBS : singiHij one by one; Km, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

174. Tablb of Nttmebal Adjectives. 

Cardinals. Obdinals. DnTBiBimvBS. 



1. anus, una, unum, 

2. duo, duae, duo, 
8. tred, tria, 

4. quattuor, 

5. quinque, 

6. sex, 

7. septem, 

8. octo, 

9. ndvem, 



primus,' ^rrf, 
secundus,' second^ 
tertius, ikirdf 
quartus, fourth^ 
quintus,}^/2CA, 
sextus, 
septtmus, 
octavtts,- 
ndnus. 



singiili, one hy one, 

bini, two by two, 

tend (trini). 

quatemi. 

quini. 

sSni. 

septeni. 

octoni. 

noveni. 



> Smallest or yoangest in age. Natu is sometimes omitted. 

> Prior is used in speaking of two, and alter Is often need for secundus. 



DBdiBirSIOir OP KTHBBAIS. 
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Cabdhtals. 


10. 


dScem, 


11. 


iindScim, 


12. 


duodecim. 


20. 

21. 

30. 
100. 


viginti, 

{ viginti Qnufl, 

( anus et yiginti, 

triginta, 

centum, 


200. 
1,000. 
2,000. 


ducenti, ae, a, 

miUe, 

duomillia,' 



Obdinau. 
dedfmus, 
undeclmus, 
duodeclmus, 
Ticestmus, 
Ticestmus primus, 
Onus et Ticestmus, 
tricedmus, 
centeslmus, 
ducenteslmus, 
millesbnus, 
bis millesimus. 



DisTBtBunnst 
d6ni. 
undeni. 
duodem. 
viceni. 

TicSni singilli. 
singiUi et vic^ni 
tricSm. 
centSni. 
ducSni. 
singula millia. 
bina millia. 



2. DigtribuHvea are used instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in 
form, but singular in sense : blna castray two camps. Here for nnffvli and 
temiy nni and trini are used : trinae litUrae, three letters. 

Declbnsiok op Numbbal Adjectives. 

,175, On the declension of cardinals observe 

1. That the units, €tnuSy duo^ and treSy are declined. 

2. That the other units, all the tens, and centum are in- 
declinable. 

3. That the hnndreds are declined like the plural of 
bdntis. 

4. That mille is sometimes declined. 

176. The first three cardinals are declined as follows : 







1. Unus, one. 




Sinffitlar, 




Plural. 




iV. fmiis, 


anS, 


Unilm, 


Unl, flnae, 


ftnft. 


G, unliis. 


unfus, 


unliis. 


un5riim, unftriim. 


un5Him/ 


D. uU , 


unT, 


unl. 


unTs, unis. 


unl#k' 


A. unum. 


uiifim. 


imiim. 


unGs, Unas, 


un&. 


V. unS, 


unS, 


uniim. 






A. un5. 


una, 


uno; 


unIs, unIs, 


unTs. 


2. Duo, tvBO, 




8. Tres, ihree. 


N, du5, 


duae, 


du5. 


trSs, m. and/. 


triS, n. 


G, duSriim, 


duariim, duoriim,' 


trifim, 


triiim, 


D. duObils, 


duabiis. 


duObiis, 


tribiis, 


tribiis, 


A. du58, dud, duas, 


du6, 


tpSs, 


triS, 


A, dupbus, 


duabiis. 


duobus. 


tribiis. 


trlbiifl. 



> SometimeB Una nUUia or bis mSle. 

* IMiritm and duUrw/n are eometimes ehortenod to duum. 
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FBONOUNS^ 



1« The plural of vntUf in the Btrict numeral sense of OM^ is used 
only with such nouns as, though plural in form, are singular in sense i 
una castra^ one camp ; tmae liUSrde^ one letter. 

2. Like duo is declined ambo^ both. 

178. MUk as an adjective is indeclinable; as a substantive, it is 
used in the singular only in the nom. and accus., but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of m&re (50) : rmUia^ milliumy miWibtu, 

179. Ordinals are declined like bonuSf and distributives like the 
plural of bonusj but the latter often have um for 6rum in the genitive ; 
blnum for InnGrum, 



181. EXAMFLES OF NtTMBBAL AdTEBBS* 



1. semel, once 

2. bis, ttoice 

8. ter, three timea 
4. qu4ter 



5. quinquies 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octiea 



9. novies 

10. decies 

11. undedes 
12« duodecies. 



-♦♦#- 



CHAPTER III. 

PRONOUNS. 

182. The Pronoun is that part of speech which proper- 
ly supplies the place of nouns : ^go, I ; tu^ thou. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns : tu^ thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns : mew«, my. 

3. demonstrative Pronouns : hic^ this. 

4. Relative Pronouns : qui, who. 

6. Interrogative Pronouns : quis^ who ? 
6. Indefinite Pronouns : aUquis, some one. 



I. Pbesonal Peonouns. 

184. Personal Pronouns, so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are ^^o, 
I; tu, thou; sui (Nom. not used), of himself; herself, itself. 



PRONOUNS. 
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They are declined as follows : 



Q, mel 
D, mihS 
A» m8 
F. 
A, m@; 

i^. nds 
^ Q nostrum 
* nostil 
D, ndbis 
A, nos 
F. 
^. nobis. 



} 



SINGULAR. 

tu 
tul 

tifb! 

to 
tu 
t5; 

PLURAL. 

Yds 

vestriim ) 
vestrl ) 
TGbis 
Yds 

YOS 

Yobls. 



snX 

Bib! 



BUl 

Btbif 
bS. 



1. SuBSTANTiTB pRONOUNS. — ^Personal Pronouns are also called Buh- 
slarUive pronouns, because they- are always used as substantiYCS. 

2. Reflexiye Pronoun. — Sui^ from its reflexive signification, of him- 
^/y etc., is often called the Reflexive pronoun. 

4. Reduplicated Forms : — «^, teU^ mimd, for se, te, me. 
6. Cuif, when used with the ablative of these pronouns, is impended to 
them : mSeumj tScum, 

n. Possessive Pronouns. 

186. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possess' 
ives : 

mens, my, noster, owr, 

tuns, ^Ay, youTf vester, your^ 

8UU8, hiSj her^ itSy suns, their. 

They are declined as adjectlYcs of the first and second declensions : 
meuSf mea, meum ; noeUr^ nottra^ nostrum ; but meits has in the Yocative 
singular masculine generally mt, sometimes meus, 

UL Demonstrative Pronouns. 

186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they 
specify the objects to which they refer, are 

JKc, ilk, iste, ipse, w, idem. 
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PBONOUNS. 



They are declined as follows : 

4 HiCy thii. 



jr. 
N, h!c 

D. hulc 
^. huno 
V. 
A* hue 



SINGULAB. 

haec 
hujiis 
hulc 
hane 

hftc 



htyiis 

hulc 

h5c 



hoc; 





FLURAIm 




M. 


F. 


N. 


hT 


hae 


haec 


h5n1m 


hftrum 


horiim 


his 


his 


his 


hOs 


has 


haec 



his 



lU^, he or VMt. 



M, 

K ills 
G, ilUils 
D. ill! 
A, illiim 

r. 

A, illo 



SINGULAB. 
F. N. 

illii illiid 

ilUas ilUils 

iltt UU 

illSm m&d 



Ula 



Ulo; 



if. 

iltt 

illoriim 
ilttfl 
illos 

illls 



late, ihaif is declined like iUX, 

IpsS, 9dff Kb, 



N, ipsS 

6^. ipsliis 

D. ipsi 

j1. ipstun 
V. 

A, ipso 



SINGULAB. 
F. 

ips& 
ipslus 
ipsI 
ips&m 



ipsiim 
ipBl&s 
ipsI 
ipsiiiii 



ip8& ipso ; 



if. 

ipsI 

ipsOr&m 
ipsis 
ipsOs 

ipsIs 



Is, he^ thai. 



M. 
N, Is 
O, ejus 
/).. el 
A, eiim 
V, 
A, eO 



SINGULAR. 
F, 

e& 

ejus 

el 

eSm 

ea 



Yd 
ejfis 
el 
M 

eO; 



his 



PLURAL. 

F, 

illae 
illftrilm 
iUls 
iims 

ilttfi 



PLURAL. 

F 
ipsae 
ipsar&m 
ipsIs 
SpsSs 

ipsIs 



his. 



JIT. 

ill& 

illOrfim 
iUls 
ilia 

iUls. 



ipsa 

ipsOriim 

ipSia 

ips& 

ipsSfl. 





PLURAL. 




M. 


F 


iT. . 


il 


eae 


ea 


eoriim 


e&rum 


eOnlin 


ils (els) 


ils (els) 


ils (els) 


eOs 


eas 


eS 



ils (ei;^) ils (^s) ils (^). 



PRONOUNS. 
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Idem, the same,^ 



jr. 



SINGULAR. 



N, Idgm eSdSm Idem 

G, ejusdSm ejusdSm ejusdSm 

D. eld^m ^dSm eldSm 

A, eund^m eandSm Id^m 

V, 

A, eodem eftdem eOdSm; 



PLURAL. 

M, F. N. 

ildSm eaedem e&dSm 

eorundSm eflrundSm eorundSm 

iisdSm iisdSm iisdSm' 

eosdSm easdSm e&d3m 

iisdgm iisdSm ilsdSm.' 



IV. Relative Pronouns. 

187. The Relative qui^ who, so called because it relates 
to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called 
its antecedent, is declined as follows : 



jf. 

N, qui 
O, cujiis 
D. cul 
A, quern 
V. 
A, quo 



2. Cum, when u^ed with the abUttioe of the relative, is generally ap- 
pended to it : ^ibiMcum. 



8INaUT.AR. 






PLURAL. 




F. 


N. 


jr. 


F, 


S. 


quae 
cujfis 
cul 
qu&m 


quod 
cigiis 
cul 
quud 


qui 

quoriim 
qutbtis 
quo8 


quae 
quflrfim 
quibils 
quas 


quae 
quorfim 
quibiis 
quae 


qua 


quo; 


quibus 


qun)us 


qulfbus. 



V. Interrogative Pronouns. 

188. Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking ques- 
tions. The most important are 

Quia and qui with their compounds. 

Quis (who, which, what?) is generally used substan- 
tiv^y. and is declined as follows : 

1 Idem, compounded of is and (7em, is declined like is, hnt shortens Udem to 
Viem and iddem to idem, and changes m to n before the ending dem, 
* Sometimes Hsdem in alt genders. 





PRONOUNS. 






BINOUTiAR. 






PLURAL. 




F. 


N. 


M, 


F. 


N. 


quftB 
ciyils 
cul 
quftm 


quid 
cujiis 
cul 
quid 


qui 

quOrrim 
quibiis 
quOs 


quae 
quarfim 
quibiis 
quas 


quae 
quoriim 
quibiis 
quae 


qua 


quo; 


quibiis 


quibiis 


quibiis. 
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jr. 

N, quis 
G, ciyiis 
D. cul 
A. quern 

r. 

A, quo 

Qui (which, what?) is generally used adjectively, and is 
declined like the relative qui. 

VI. Indbpinite Pbonoijns.. 

189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any dednite 
persons or things. The most important are 

Quis and qui with their compounds. 

190. Cww, any one, and jm, any one, any, are the same in form 
and declension as the interrogatives qwz and qui, 

1. Qu,U and qai are generally used after «t, nUt, ne^ and nam ; si quis, 
si qui But they also occur without such accompaniment. 

2. After «2, nin, n«, and ni^m, the Fem. Sing, and Neut. Flih^ have 
qu>w or qwi : si quae, si qua. 

191. From qwz and qyti are formed 
L The Indefinites : 

ftHquis, allqua,' allquid or allquod, 



quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam ' or quodpiam, 
quidam,' quaedam, quiddam orquoddam, 
quisquam, quaequam, quidquam,^ 



«ome, 9ome<mB, 
some, some one, 
eeiiaiUf certain one. 
ani/ot^. 



n. The General IndefinOes: 

quisque, quaeque, quidque^ 
quivis, quaevis, quidvis 
quillbet quaellbet, quidllbet 



or qnodque, 
or quodyis, 
or quodllbet, 



every f every one, 
any one you please, 
any one you please. 



1 Also atiqva in the Neut. Piur. 

3 Sonietimea written respectively, guippiam^ quioquam^ guieque, 

* (JliMam may change m to n before d ; ^^nOam for quemdaiBL. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VERBS. 



102. Vbbbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: e^f, he is; dormitj he is sleeping; 
ISffitj he reads. 

193. Verbs comprise two principal classes: 

I. TBANsmvB Vbbbs, — ^which admit a direct object of 
their action : servum verb^at^ he beats the slave. 

II. iKTBANsmyB Vbbbs, — ^which do not admit such an 
object : ptcer currit^ the boy runs. 

194. Verbs have Voiee^ Mood^ Tense^ Number ^ and 
Person. 

L VOICBS. 

195. There are two Voices : 

L Thb AcnvB Voice, — ^which represents the subject as 
acting or existing : pdterjllium dmaty the father loves his 
son ; esty he is. 

n. The Passive Voice, — which represents the subject 
as acted upon by some other person or thing : Jlliita apatre 
amdturj the son is loved by his father. 

n. Moons. 

196. Moods are either Definite or Indefinite : 

I. The Definite or Finite Hoods make up the Finite 
Verb ; they are : 

1. The Indicative Mood, — ^which either asserts some- 
thing as 9, fact or inquires after the fact ; l^it, he is read- 
ing ; legitnej is he reading ? 

2. The SuBJUKcnvB Mood, — ^which expresses not an 
actual fact, but a possibility or conception^ often rendered 
by may, can^ etc. : l^at^ he may read, let him read. 

3. The Impebative Mood, — ^which expresses a comr 
mand or an entreaty : UgCy read thou. 
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n. The Indefinite Moods express the meaning of the 
verb in the form of nouns or adjectives ; they are : 

1. The Inpinitivb, — ^which, like the English Infinitive, 
gives the simple meaning of the verb without any neces- 
sary reference to person or number : legh'e^ to read« 

2. The 6EBUin>, — ^which gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of a verbal noun of the second declension, used 
only in the genitive, dative, accuscUivey and ablative singti- 
lar. It corresponds to the English participial noun in ing : 
amandiy of loving ; amandi causa, for the sake of loving. 

3. The Supine, — ^which gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of a verbal noun of the fourth declension, used 
only in the accusative and ablative singvlar : amdtum, to 
love, for loving ; amdtu, to be loved, in loving. 

4. The Paeticiplb, — ^which, like the English participle, 
gives the meaning of the verb in the form of an adjective. 

A Latin verb may have four participles : two in the Active, the Pres- 
ent and Future — amanSy loving; amaiUrus, about to love; — and two in 
the Passive, the Perfect and Future — anUUuSy loved ; amanduSy deserving 
to be loved. 

in. Tenses. 

197. There are six tenses : 

L Three Tenses fob Incomplete Action: 

1. Present : amo, I love. 

2. Imperfect : amaham, I was loving. 

3. Fntnre : amdho, I shall love. 

n. Thbee Tenses fob Completed Aqteon : 

1. Perfect : amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect: amavb*am, I had loved. 

3. Future Perfect : amav^o, I shall have loved. 

198. Bemabks on Tenses. 

1. Present Perfect and Historical Perfect. — ^The Latin Perfect 
somettmeB corresponds to 031^ Perfect with have {have loved)j and is called 
the JPi^eseni Perfect or Perff^l^efiniie ; and sometimes to our Imperfect or 
Past (ZoQeeQ, and is callecMd^ Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, 
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2. Principal and Historioal. — ^Tenses are also distinguished as 

1) PrmcipaL: — ^Present, Present Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect. 

2) Historical: — ^Imperfect, Historical Perfect, and Pluperfect 

3. Tenses Wanting. — The SubjunctiTe wants the Future and Future 
Perfect ; the Imperatiye has only the'Present and Future ; the Infinitive, 
only the Present, Perfect, and Future. 

IV. NlTMBEBS. 

199. There are two numbers : Singulab and Plitbal. 

V. Pebsons. 

200. There are three persons : Fibst, Second, and 
Thibd. 

CONJUGATION. 

201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four 
different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Con- 
jugations, cUstinguished from each other by the 

^ INFUnnVB ENDINGS. 

Conj. I. Conj. 11. Conj. IIL Oonj. IV. 

are, ere, ^re, ire. 

202. Peincipal Pabts. — ^Four forms of the verb, — the 
Present Indicative, Present Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, 
and Supine, — are called from their importance the J^inci- 
pal Parts of the verb. 

203. Entibe Conjugation. — ^In any regular verb 

1. The Pbesbnt Stem * may be found by dropping the 
infinitive ending : amare ; stem, am. 

2. The Peincipal Pabts may be formed from this stem 
by means of proper endings. 

3. The Entibe Conjugation of the verb through all 
its parts may be readily formed from these Principal Parts 
by means of proper endings." 

> For fuller treatment of etems, see 241 ; 242. 

^ In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings, both those which distinguish 
the Principal Parts and those which distinguish the forms derived from those 
parts, are separately indicated, and should be carefhlly noticed. 
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VSBBS. 



Pies. Ind. 



fuero, 
fuens 
fuertt, 



204. Sum, lam} 

PRINCIPAL PAETS. 
Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

ess§, fui, 

Ikdicativb Mood. 

Pbssent Tense. 
/am.' 



Sapine. 





SINGULAIt. 






PLURAL. 


sum, 


lam^ 




siimiis, 


weare^ 


gs, 


thou arty ' 




estts, 


you are^ 


est, 


he is; 




sunt, 


they are. 






Imperpect. 






■tf 


Itoas, 




gr&n, 


IwaSy 




erimus, 


wewerSy 


eras, 


thoutoasty 




erfttifs, 


yoH werSy 


er&t, 


he was; 


■ 


- erant, 


they were. 






Future. 








IshaU or voiU be. 




§r6, . 


Ishaabe, 




grifmus, 


we shattbSy 


eris, 


tho7i wiU bCy 




eritlfs, 


you willbe^ 


ertt, 


he will be; 




enmt, 


theywiUbe. 






pERFEcrr. 








/ have beeriy was. 




fnT, 


I have been. 




fulmus, 


we have been. 


fuistt, 


ihou hastbeerij 




fuistts, 
fugnmt ) 
fu€ro, ) 


you have been. 


Mt, 


he has been ; 




they have been 






Pluperfect. 








I had been. 




fugrSm, 


Ihadbeenj 




fueramus. 


we had been, 


fugrfts, 


thou had^ beeUy 




fuSratIs, 


you hadbeenj 


fuSr&t, 


he had been ; 




fuSrant, 


they hadbeen. 






Future Perfect. 






IshaU or m 


lU Jiave been. 





IshaU have been^ 
thou wiU have been^ 
he voiU have been ; 



fuginfm^s, we shaU have been, 
fueritifs, you wiU have been, 
fuerint, they wiU have been. 



1 Sum is used as an auxiliary in the passive yoice of regular verbs. Accord- 
ingly its conjugation, though quite irregular, must be given at the outset. 

^ Or you are ; (hou is confined mostly to solemn discourse ; in ordinaiy Eng- 
lish you are is used both in the singular and in the plural. 



TSBBS. 
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sbn, 

Bit, 



essSoQ, 

essSs, 

essSt, 



fagrfm, 

faSns, 

faerit, 



fuissSm, 

fuisaSs, 

fidssSt, 



FSESSHT. 

ImayoTcanhe, 



8IN0ULAB. 

Imayhe^ 
Ihou mayst he^ 
he may be; 



sImuSy 

sXtis, 

sint, 

Imperfect. 
/ mighty coitU, toould^ or fihould be. 



PLVBAL. 

yemmoy ^, 
they may be. 



InUght be J 
thou migMsl be^ 
he might be; 



essSmiiSy we might be, 
essStifB, you might be, 
essent, they might be. 

Terfeci, 
I may or can have been. 



I may have been, 
thou mayst have been, 
he may have been ; 

Pluperfect! . ^ 

I might, could, would, or ehoutd have been. 



fu^nmiis, we may have been^ 
fue^tifs, you may have been^ 
fue^int, Ihey may have been. 



1 might have been, 
thou mightst have been, 
he might have been ; 



fuiosetnfis, we might have been, 
fuissStIs, you might have been, 
fnissent, (hey might have been. 



Pres. Sb, be thou, 

FuT. est$, ihou thalt be,^ 
esto, heehaUbe;^ 



Impebatiyx. 

I estSy 



estoiS, 
sunto, 



beye, 

ye shall be, 
theyehaUbe, 



iNPINI'flVB. 

Pres. essS, to be. 
Perf. fuissS, to have been, 
FuT. ftitar&s* esse, to be about to 
be. 



Pabticiplb. 



FuT. fiiturus,' about to be. 



1. Rare Forms x—flrhn, fiSrSs, for^, firent, and/5r^, for eseem, esaes, 
esset, esseni, taxd/utiirus eeae. See 297^ IIL 2. 

1 The Fat may also be rendered like the Pres., or with let: be thou ; let Mm be, 
9futilrv8 is declined like bonus. . So in the Infinitive : futQrus, a, «m, esse. 

3 
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FIBST ^CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

205. Amo, Hove. 

PBINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. I114. PreA.Iiif. Perf. Ind. Snpine. 

^, Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Ihve, am loving, do love. 



8lNaUI.AB. 


PLURAL. 


&m4^9 


/2ov0y 


&nftmil0. 


we love. 


Sin&09 


<AoM loved, 


fimftti09 


you love. 


Sm&ty 


he loves ; 


&Tn«.wt- 


they love. 




Imperfect. 




/ lo^edy toaa loving, did love. 




&mal»ftiii. 


liBca lowing, 


&m&1»llmtts. 


we were loving^ 


&inai»a09 


thou wast loving. 


&ma1»atiS9 


you were loving, 


fim&1»&t9 


he was loving; 


fimal»aiit. 


tliey toere loving. 




FrrTURE. 






I shcUl or toiU love. 




UmAlM, 


I shall love f 


amA1»X]ittlS9 


we shaU love, 


fim&1»l09 


thou toiU love, 


SmAMtls, 


you wilt love. 


ftmAMt, 


lie wiU love ; 


ftmAbuiit, 


they wiU love. 


• 


Perfect. 






Ihved, have loved. 




ftrnftvl. 


I have loved. 


Smavimils, 


we have loved, 


ftm&yistl. 


thou hast loved. 


fimavisti09 


you have loved. 


fim&Tlty 


he has loved; 


fimaT^riutt, 


^r^9 ihei^ have loved. 


• 


Pluperfect. 






1 had loved. 




jlmav^rftiii. 


I had loved. 


Smav^rfijniiS) toe had loved. 


fimaY^r&s, 


thou hadst loved. 


amftvdr&tXs, 


you had loved. 


&m&7^r&t9 


lie had loved ; 


amavdrant) 


they had loved. 




FcTHiE Perfect. 






I shall or toiU have loved. 




fimay£r4^9 


I shall have loved. 


SmaT^rimiifi 


I9 toe shMU have loved, 


ftmaT^ris, 


thou wiU have loved, 


amav^ritls. 


you wUl have loved, 


amfty^rit» 


he will have loved; 


amav^rint. 


they wiU have loved. 



*•. 






ACnVB VOICE, 
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Subjunctive. 



SINOULAB. 

Sm^niy I may hve^ 

ftm^ty he may love ; 



Present. 
I may or can love, 

PLURAL. 

SmCmiis, m may lope^ 
ftmCtiSy you may love, 

ftrnent, they may love. 



Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or ^undd love. 






I might love, 
thou mighUt love, 
he might love ; 



Sm&r^miis, vae might love, 
&m&retis» you might love, 
SfHOrenty they might hve* 



Perfect. 

»• 

I may or can have loved. 



Sm&v^rliii, /ma^ Aave loved, 
Sm^T^rtSy ^t« ma^A^ Aaw loved, 
ftmavdrity A^ may Aavt; hved; 



Smfly^rtmtis^ to^ may Aat^^ loved, 
Smav^ritis, you may Aave loved, 
Sm&T^riiit 9 ^A^ may Aat^tf hved. 



Pluperfect. 
I might, could, wovdd, or should have hved. 



Smflviss^iV, I might have hved, 
amavisseM, ^u mightst have 

hved, 

» 



Pres. Sma, 

FuT. amiltd, /Aou shall love, 
^mfttdy A« sAaZI? love ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. Smftr^y to ^«. 

p£RF. &maviss^9 to home loved, 
FuT. fimatnirtius ' ess^, to 6« 
o^ou^ to ^df 0. 

Gerund. 

G^£7i. Smandl, ' of loving, 

Dai, tesutdd, /or loving, 

Ace, amandttm, loving, 

Abl, Smandd, 5y loving. 



eot;6(]?, 
SmavissStis, you might have loved, 
amaTisfStent, they might have loved. 

Imperative. 

hvethou; i am&M, /ot^ye. 

am&t5t^9 y« «Aa^ /ow, 
amantdy £A«y «Aa2? tot>«. 

Participle. 

Pres. &maiis,^ loving. 



FuT. amatUr&s,' about to hve. 

Supine. 



Ace, amatiliii^ to hve, 

Abl, amatHiy to tow, he loved. 



-r^ 



Decline like^Trufi^en^, 153. 



« Decline like ftonw*, 148. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST OONJUOATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

208. Amor, lam loved. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
PreB. Ind. Pres. Inf. "Pert Ind. 

ilmdry Smftrly ftrnfttlUi siuhl* 

Indicative Mood. 

Fresknt Tense. 
lam loved. 



' 8IN0VLAB. 

Smdr 



Smftblir 
fim&l^&rlS) or r^ 



lUnftbdr 

£m&1»^rls9 or r^ 
fimaMtttr ; 



Smfltfts ^0 
Smattts est ; 



Smatiks ^rfts 
ftrnfttiis ^r&t; 



FLUBAL. 

Umamtttr. 



Imperfect. 
Itoas laved. 



£m&1»llmilr 

&m&1»lliiiX]iI 

Smftl^amtttr* 

Future. 
T shall or trill be loved. 

Sm&1»IininX 

Perfect. 
I have been or totu /bvei. 

fimfttl sttintts 
Umatl esti0 
SmatX sunt. 



Pluperfect. 
I had been loved. 



fimfttl Gratis 
SmStX ^raiit* 



Future Perfect. 
lahaU or i^z^ ^ve 5ee» /ovedL 



Smatils «rd ^ | 


&matl iBrlmtUi 


amattts ^rXs 


ifmatX «ritX0 


amatiifii ^rlt; 


Smatl ^nmt* 



> Fuijfuistiy etc., are sometiines need for sum^ ea, etc< ; thus, amSius fid for 
omS^tM sum. Sofuiram^fiUlraSj etc., for ^ra^ SraSy etc. ; aisofuirOy/uiriSt etc., 
for ^ro, ^rte, etc. 



PASSIVE VOICIL 
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SINGULAR. 

Smarts, <ir r4 
SmCfttr $ 



Subjunctive. 

Fre£»nt. 
Jmai/ or can be laved. 

PLURAL. 

Imperfect. 
JmifflU, could, toanld, or should be hoed. 



Smftr^rls, or r^ 



JtmArCiiiXiiI 



Perfect. 
I may have been loved. 



ftrnfttils slin^ 
fim&tiks sis 
Smflttts sit ; 



SmfttI slmils 
&mfttl sitis 
&mfttl slut* 



Pluperfect. 
I might, eottldy would, or should have been loved. 



&nftttts ess^m ^ 
ftmattts ess€s 
Smftttts essM; 



fim&tl ess^mils 
&nfttl essCtls 
£m&tl essent* 



Impebative. 

Pres. Smftr^, be thou loved; \ SmAnalntj be ye loved, 
FuT. Smfttdr, thou ehaU be loved, 



&mUdr 9 he shall be loved ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. fimftrl, to be loved, 

Perf. fimfttiks ess4$,' to have been 

loved, 
FuT. fimatttm lr%9 to be about to 

beloved. 



^nantdr, they shall be loved, 

Pabticiple. 



Perf. iimdtiks, having been loved. 
Fur. ftmandfts, io be loved. 



> Fuirim, fuiris, etc., are sometimes used for sim^ sis, etc. So also fuissem, 
fuisses, etc, for eseem, esses, etc. ; mreij fuisse tot, esse. 
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SECOIO) COISJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATION, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

207. Moneo, I advise. 

PBINCIPAL PABTS. 



Pres. Ind. Preti. Inf. 


Ferf. Ind. Sapine. 
mdnnly mSnitttm* 


Indicative Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

m5ne6 
mdnes 


PRKSKNI 

• 


* Tense. 
mse, 

PLURAL. 

m5iient* 


mSnCbas 


Imperfect. 
Itoca adoising. 

m5n€baitls 
m5ii€baiit* 


m5n€M8 


Fur 
I shall or t 


URE. 

mUadoise, 

mdneblinils 


Peri 
ladvmdoT 
mSouI 
m5nuistl 
m{>nuXt; 


WCT. 

have advised. 

m5iiuXmtts 
m5nuisti8 
mSnuCrant, or Qr^. 


m5nu^r&t ; 


Plupe 
Ihadi 


RFECT. 

idvised. 

m^nu^rant. 


Future 
1 shall or voili 
monu^rd 

monu^rit ; 


Perfect. 
' Aavc advisfd. 

mdnu^rfmfts 



AGTITB VOiCB, 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
I may or can adviae, 

8INGVLAB. FLUBAL. 



m5nettm 
mQneftt $ 



m5neMt0 
moneant* 



Imperfect* 
I mighty could, wotdd, or ahotild advise^ 



m5n€r£t|s 
mdnCrent* 

Perfect. 
I may have advised, 

monu^rltls 
monu^rint* 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, toovld, or should have advised. 






mSnu^rlin 
mdnu^rls 



monulss^s 
m^nuf SB^t ; 



monulssemtls 

monuissCtls 

m5niilBseiit. 



ImPBB ATIVB. 

pRES. m5n£, advise ihou; | mSnCt^y 

FuT. m5n€t69 thou shalt advise, j monCtOt^y 
mSn^tdy he shall advise ; j monentd. 



advise ye* 

ye shall Hxdvisey 
they shaU advise. 



Infinitive, 

Pres. mdnCr^, to advise, 
Perf. m5niiiss^, to have advised. 
Put. mdnitltrils ess^, to he 
about to advise, 

Gbeund. 

Gen, mSnendl, of advising, 

Dat. monenddy for advising. 

Ate, monendftm, advising, 

JM. muneud^y by advising. 



Paeticiple. 

Pres. monens, advising. 
Put. m$nUllirtt.S9 about to advise. 

Supine. 



Ace, mov&tikak, to advise, 

AM, mdiittllLy U> advise, be advised. 



^ 
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SECOND COKJUGATIOlSr. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

208. Moneor, lam advised. 

PRINCIPAL PARIS. 
Pre8.I]icL Pies. Inf. Fteilliid. 

Inbicatiye Mood. 

Present Tenss. 
lamadviud, 

PL1TRAL. 

mSnemiial 
mdnentttr. 

IlfPEBFECT. 

Iv)a9 advued. 

m5nd»ai&tttr. 

FUTUBK 

IshaU or lot/Z &« advUed, 



8nTGULAB. 

m5nedr 
mdn^rlSy or r^ 
m5nCtttr ; 



mSnSbftrlSy or r^ 
mond»atttr $ 



mdnCMtta* ; 



mSnebXinta' 



Perfect. 
I have been or w<u advised. 



monltiis 
mSnUiks est ; 



mdnltiis drOs 
monittts ^r&t ; 



mdnltl Bttmiks 

monltl esUs 
monitl sunt* 



Pluferfect. 
I had been admsed. 



mdiitti ^raiit* 



Future Perfecjt. 
J shall or wi/? Aave been advised. 



m6nitik» ^r6 ^ 
monitiks ^rls 
mSnitiks ^rlt ; 



mdnttl Otitis 
moniti ^mnt* 



> See a06, foot-notes. 
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SINGULAR. 

mSnefti* 

mhneiirlLmf or rd 
mone&tttri 



Sub juKOTivE, 

Present* 
I may or can be adviaecL 

PLURAL* 

mdiieftiiitti* 

mdneftmlnl 

m&neaittttr. 

Imperfect* 
I mighty cotdd^ woidd^ or $hautd be advised. 



mon^rSrXs, or rH 
in6n€r£tttr | 



mSnittts sit I 



Perfect. 

I may have been advieed* 

mSnltl slmito 
mdnltl sitis 
mdnltl »%ntm 

Pluperfect. 
1 mighty cotddy tooiddf or should have been advised. 

monltl emn&Mkikn 

moDitx essents 






Imperative. 

pRES. m5ner4$9 5e ^A<ni advised; \ mSnl^mXiiI, be ye advised. 
Fur. m5netdi*9 (Aoti «Aa^ ^ ad- 



V 



monHtdr, he shall be ad- 
vised; 

Infinitive. 

pRES. rnon^n^ to be advised, 
Perf. monUtts estf^^* to Aat^ (esn 

advised. 
Fur. monltiiiit in, to be ahaui. 

to be advised. 



mSneutdr, they ^all be advised. 



Pabtioiple. 



Perf. mdnitiks, advised. 
FuT. m5neiidik09 to ^ advised. 



1 See 906, foot notes. 
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THIBD OONJUGAUON. 



THIBD OONJUGATION. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 






209. Rego, Zn^, 


■ 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ltd. 


Pres. Tnf. Perf. Ind. Soplne. 


rSg*, 


rSg^r^y rexly 


rectttm* 


Ikdicative M< 


OOD. 




Pbesekt Tense. 


■ 




/rM?tf. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


r«gA 






T^gitmiBkm 


r8gi« 






rSgitIs 


rSglt; 






rSguiit. 




iMPERrSOT. 






/ was ruling. 




r8g«1»ftiii 






rSgSbftmiUi 


rSgeb&s 






rSgCbfttte 


rggeb&t $ 






regebant* 


• 


FUTURH. 

i shaH or wiZ? rtc^. 


' 


rSgftiii 






rSgemiiks 


rSg€s 






rgg«tX» 


r«g«t; 






regent. 




PKRyfiCT. 




• 


JnUed or Aavtf ru^ 


• 


rexl 






rexXm^s 


rexlstl 






rexistXs 


rexit; 






TQxerwuktf or l^rd. 




Plitperpect. 






Ihadmled^ 




rex^rlUn 






rex^rftmjls 


rexl^rflA 






rcx^ratXs 


rex^r&t ; 






rex^rant* 




Future Perfect. 






I shall or wUl have ruled. 


rex^rd 






rcx^rlmiltf 


rex^rts 






rex^rltls 


rex^rit $ 






rex^rint* 



» 


Acrivfi 


VOICB. 






Subjunctive. 




PRKSKNT. 






/may or <w7i rw&. 




SINGULAK. 




FLURAT.. 


rggftm 






rSgftmtts 


rgg&9 






rggatis 


rSgftt s 






regant* 


' 


Imperfect. 




JmifflUy coidd^ vxntldi or should rule. 


T^g^r4SiVBk 






T^giSreMaikM 


rSg^r^s 






rgg^r€tXs < 


rSg^r^t ; 


■ 




r6g*reiit» 




Perfect. 






/m«y have ruled. 


. 


t^^rVm 






rex^hrfmils 


rei^ris 




r 


rex^rltXs 


res^rlt $ 




1 
1 


rex^irint. 




Pluperfect. 




/iwt^^, 


<;ot//(/, wo2^4 or should Jiave ruled. 


rexiss^m 






rexlssl^miis 


rexlssSs 






rexiss^tXs 


rexiss^t ; 






rexissent* 
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Imperative 

PRES. rSg^, ruletJum; | rSgit*, 

Tut. regitd, ihou ^mU rtde^ 
regit 69 he skcdl rtUe / 

Infinitive. 



rvdeye, 

regltOl^ ye-shaUruky 
rSguntdy ihey 'ShaU rule. 



Pres. rSg^r^y ft)r»/«. 
Perf, rextsM) to have ruled. 
Put. rectUrils ess^y to ^ 0602^^ 
to rw/e. 

Ge bund. 

Gen. regendl, •ofrvling, 

Dai. regenclO) for ruling^ 

Ace regendttju, ruling, 

AhL rSgendO) hy ruling. 



Participle. 

Pres. regetts, ruling. 

FuT. rSctOirAs, about io rule. 

Supine. 



^cc rcctlkm, to ru7«, 

jl&f. riecttt, to rule^ be ruled. 
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TBUCD COXJVaXTIOV. 






THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

210. Begor, lam ruled. 

PRINCIPAI. PABTS. 

ProB. Ind. Pres. Inf. Pert lad. 

rSgdr, rS^9 rectiks •ikm« 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
lam ruled. 



8INCR7L1B. 

rSgdr 

rSgl^rls, or r^ 
rSglMr ; 



r8gel»&rl»9 or r^ 
rSgCbfttilr ; 



Imperfect. 
Itaasntled. 



FLX7RAL. 

rSglmilr 

rggHmfwT 

rdgiuitttr« 



rSgg|ijl.mttr 

r8g€l»ftm¥nT 

r$g^lMU&tttr« 



rSgftjr 

r§g€rl99 or r^ 
rSgCtttr ; 



recttts sttm' 
rect&s 4^» 
rectlk» est ; 



recHis 4$r&in' 
recttts ^rlUi 
rectliui ^r&t ; 



rectlks 4$r6 ' 
recttts ^ris 
recttts ^rlt ; 



Future. 
I shall or K^/ ^ ruled. 

rSgdnitt]* 

rSgdnlnl 

regentttr. 

Perfectt. 
fhave been or k^os ruled, 

recti sttintts 
recti estis 
recti sm&t* 

Plupkrfecjt. 
I had been ruled. 

recti ^^rftnttts 
recti ^rfttls 
recti ^rant. 

Future Perfbctf. 
J shall or will have been ruled. 

recti ^i^dniks 
recti iritis 
recti drnitt* 



I See 906, foot notes. 
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Subjunctive 



Present* 



I may or can be ruled, 

8INGULAB. PLURAL. 



rSgftr 

rSgftrls, or r^ 
rSgftMr ; 



rSgAmta* 

rSgftmiial 

rSgantttr. 



iMPERrSCT. 

Imight, caiddf wnM, or ahovld he ruled. 



rSg^r^r 

rSg^rSrlSy or r^ 
rSg^rCMr % 



rSg^rCmttr 

rSg^r^miial 

rSg^^rentujr* 



PRRTBCT. 

/mo^ have been ruled, 

recti slmiUi 
»rectl sitis 
recti •int* 

Pluperfect. 
I mighty cauldj would, or a^iou/ef have been ruled. 



rectiks Mint ' 
recttts sl» 
rectus sXt $ 



rectus esiUSiii ' 

rectiks ess^s 
rectus ess^t ; 



recti e»n9fnkiBt» 
recti essStls 
recti essent* 



Imfebatiye. 



Pres. reg^r^y be thou ruled; | rSglmlnl, be ye ruled 

Fgt. r^git^r, thou shaH be nUedy 
rSgltdr^ he shaH be ruled; 



Infinitive. 

Pres. regl, to be ruled. 

Perf. rectus ess^, ^ to Aoew (em 

ruled. 
Fur. rectttm lirl, to be about to 

be ruled. 



regviitdi*9 they ahdll be ruled, 

Paeticiplb. 



Perf. rectfts. 



ru2ft/. • 



Fur. rSgendtts, to 5e ruled. 



I See 906, fbot notes. 
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FOUBTH COKJUGAllOK. 



FOUBTH CONJUGATION, 




ACTIVE VOICE. 






211. AudiOy I hear. 




PRINCIPAL PABTS. 


Pros. Ind, Pres. Inf. . Perf. Ind. Bnpioe. 
audi6» audlr4^, audlTl^ audltikm* 


I: 


NTDICATIVB MoOD. 




Fbssent Tshse. 




SIlfOULAR. 

&udi6 
audls 
audit; 


Ihi 


ear^ 


PLURAU 

audlmUs 

audltis 

audiiu&t. 




Imperfect. 




audi^bttnt 

audiei»&s 
audiei»ftt $ 


Iwas ? 


learin^. 


audi^bamilB 

audl«batls 

audl^bant. 


audiftm 

audies 
audi^t 1 


Fur 
IshaUoT 


URE. 

wiUhear. 


audiSiifttter 

audletis 
audient* 


audlvl 
audivistl 
audlvit ; 


Peri 
I heard or 


i-ECT. 

have heard. 

audiTlmAs 
audlvlstis 
audlv^E^nutt, 6r Br^^ 


audlvi^rftm 
audlv^r&s 
audlT^rftt $ 


Plupe 
Ihad 


RFEOT. 


audlv^rftmUs 

audiv^rfttls 

audly^rant* 


• 

audiv^rd 
audiv^rts 
audlT^rlt ) 


Future 
I shall or wU 


Perfect. 

I have heard. 

audrvdrimito 

audiv^rltls 

audlv^rint* 



ACTIVE VOiCB. 



SI 



StTBJUNCTIVEk 





Prkrknt. 






J may OT can hear. 




SIKQULAR. 




PLURATm 


audiftm . 






audiamtttf 


audits 






audiatls 


audi&t ; 


" 




audiailt* 


• 


iM^ERFlSOT. 




I mighty coutdf tootUdf or diould hear. 


audlr^m 


' 




audlrdnittfii 


audlrta 




' 


audnretliS 


audlr^t ; 


1 




audlrent* 




Pertbct. 




» 


I may have heard. 




audlT^rXm 






audiv^rttntts 


audiv^rts 






audly^rltis 


aadlT^rit $ 




. 


audiv^rint. 


• 


l*LTn?HRPECT. 




I miff hi J 


couldy fooyld^ or ehould have heard. 


audlviss^m 


- 




audivissemils 


audlvissSs 






audlylssStXs 


audlviss^t s 






audivissent* 



Imperative. 

pRES. audi, hearihou; [ audita, hear ye. 



FuT. audltd) thou ehaU hear^ 
audltOy he shaU hear ; 

* IlSTIKITIVB. 

pRES. audlr^y U) hear, 
Perf. audlviss^, to have heard. 
FuT. auditUrils ess^, to be 
ahovt to hear. 

Gerund. 

Gen, audiend.1, of hearing, 

Dot, audlencld, for hearing, 

Ace, audiendttni, hearing^ 

Abl, audlendd) by hearing. 



audltOt^^ ye ihatl hear, 
audiiuitdy they shall hear. 

Participle, 

PreS. audlens, hearing, 
FuT. auditttiniis, c^ut to hear, 

S UP I N E . 



Ace. audttlim, to hear, 

AH, audltfty to hear, be heard. 
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FOUBTH CONJUOATIOK. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

212. Audior, I am heard. 

PBIKCIPAL PABTS. 

Pnb. Ind. ' Pres* Inf. Pert Iiid« 

audidr, audlrl, audlttts sttni* 

Indioativb Mood. 

Present Tense. 

lomheard. 



SINGULAR. 

aadldr 

audlrXs, w tH 
Audltikr $ 



Imperfect. 
I was heard* 



aadtoMir 
audi4^1»arXs9 or tH 
audlfi1»atttr ; 



IfLURAL. 

audlmtti* 

audlminl 

audiuttiir* 



audlebiliuttr 
audi€1»ftiiil]il 
audl€1>aiiMr« 



Future. 
lahaU or will be heard. 



audl&r 

audiCilSy or r^ 
audlfitiir $ 



Perfect. 
I have been lieard. 



audlttts sttnt > 
andltliui ^s 
audltlk» emt ; 



auditfts ^rftm > 
audltiUi 46ir9M 
audlttts ^r&t $ 



Pluperfect. 
1 had been heard. 



audl^m^ir 

audiemXnl 

audi4E^ntikr« 



audltl tftkniils 
au^tl emttm 
audltl muMiktm 



.audit! ^rftntils 
att(&tl Gratis 
audltl ^nuftt* 



Future Perfect. 
I shall or 19?*/? Aaw deera ^rdl 



audlttts ^r6 ' 
audltiks ^rl0 
audlttt0 «rXt ; 



audltl ^rlniiltf 
audltl iritis 
audltl ^iiutt* 



I 



1 Se« 906, foot notes. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
1 may or can he heard. 

SINGULAE. PLURAL. 

audi&r audiftmta' 

audlftrls, cr t4S 
audi&tttr ; 

Imperfect. 



audiJUnXnl 
audiantttr* 



ImigJd^ ctndd, tootdd, or ^umI4 be heard. 



audlr^r 

audlrCrlSy or r^ 
audIr4E^tttr ; 



audlr^mta* 
audlr^E^mXitl 

andlrentttr* 



Perfect. 
I may have been heard. 



audltiUi mtMMt^ 
audltiks sis 
audittts sit ; 



auditi slmiUi 
auditi sItXs 
audltl sint. 



Plttperfect. 
I mighty cauldy vxnUd^ or shctUd have been heard. 



audittts essSs 
audltiis ess^t ; 



aucUtI em»ewaik» 
aucbtl essStis 
auditi eumentm 



Imperative. 



pRES. audlr^y be ihtm heard; | aud 



be ye heard. 



Fur. auditor, thmt thali beheard, 
auditor, he shall be heard; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. audlrl, io be heard. 

Perf. audltfts.ess*,^ to have been 

heard. 
Put. audlttlna Irl, io be about 

io be heard. 



audliu&tdr, (hey shall be heard. 

Pabticiple. 

Perf. aadltils, heard. 
Fur. audlendttSy to be hmrd. 



> See S06, foot notes. 
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VERBS IN^ 10. 

213. Verbs in to are generally of the fourth conjuga- 
tion, and even the few which are of the third are inflected 
with the endings of the fourth, wherever those endings 
have two successive vowels, as follows : 

214. Capio, I take, 

PBINCIPAL PAftrs. 



Free. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 

c&pio, ca,p^r6, cepi, capttlm. 

Indicative Mood. 

ACTITE. PASSIVE. 



cSpi5r, -ens, etc., cSpiunttir. 
c£pi€b$r, igbaris, etc. 
cfipi&r, -iens, etc. 



/Vcs. cSpio, -Is, etc., cSpiunt. 
Imp, cSpieb^im, -iebas, etc. 
FaU capilim, -ies, etc. 

Subjunctive. 
Pres, cfipiSm, -ias, etc. | cfipiSr, -iarTs, etc. 

Imperative. 
Fut. cSpito, etc., o^piunto, | cSptt5r, etc., cSpiuntSr. 

Participle. 
iVes. cSpiens. | jf^u/; cSpiendiis. 

Gerund. 
capiendl, o, etc. \ 

The othcF parts of this verb are entirely regular. 

DEPONENT VERBS. 

221. Deponent Verbs have in general thefoiin&of the 
Passive Voice with the signification of the Active : 

I. hortSr, hortarl, hortatiis sum, to exhort. 

n. vereSr, vereri, vSrftus sfim, to fear. 

III. sequor, sSquI, sScQtfis sfim, tofoUow. 

IV. blandior, blandirl, blanditfis sum, toJUUter. 

1. They have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The Future passive participle generally has the passive significa- 
tion ; sometimes also the perfect passive ; hortandus^ to be exhorted ) ex- 
perttiSf tried. 



PECXJLIABITIfS m OONJtTGAHON. 
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8. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active 
fonn is generally used. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION^. 

I* 

227. The Latin has also two Periphrastic conjugations, 
formed respectively from the two regular future participles 
combined with the- various tenses of the auxiliary %um. 



230. Amaturus sum, lam about to love. 



Fres, 

Imp, 

Fut 

Per/. 

Plup, 



INDICATIVB. 

fimSturiis silm ^ 
Smatur&s grSm 
fimftttlrus Sro 
Sm&ttlriis ful 
fimStarus fuSrSm 



Fut. Perf, Smaturiis fuero 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

ftmSttirus sKm 
fimaturfis ess^m 

SmSturus fugrlfm 
Smatur^s fuissSm 



INTINITIVE. 

Sm&turus esse. 



&m&tilrus fuiss§. 



231. Amandus sum, I must he loned^ 



Pre9. 

Imp, 

Fid, 

Perf, 

Plup. 

Fid, Perf. fimandus fuero 



fimandiis sum 
Smandiis Srto 
Smandus ero 
Smandiis ful 
Smandiis fuSr^m 



Smandus slfm 
&mandus essem 

Smandiis fuerim 
Smandiis fuissem 



Smandiis essS. 



Smandiis fuisse. 



PECULIARITIES IK CONJUGATION. 

234. Perfects in Svi, §vi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
s and r : 

amavistij amasti/ neveruntj ndrunt; audimssem^ audissem, 

1. Perfects in iui sometimes drop v in any of their forms, but generally 
without eontraction, except before 8 : cmdiviy audii^ audiit. 

2. The perfect of no9COy to know, and m^eo, to move, sometimes 
drops V and su£fers contraction before r and s: novistiy nosti. 

23T. I^c, duo, fao, and fer, for dice^ dUce^ fHce^ and fire^ are the 
Imperatives of dico^ ducoy fadoy and fero, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

2. Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of facio which 
change a into i : confice. 

1 The periphrastic fonxiB are inflected regularly through the persons and num- 
bers : amaiOrus «wm, «, est. The Fut. Perf. is exceedingly rare, 
8 Or, / deserve (ought) to be loved. 
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rOBMATIOK OF PABTS. 



238. Undus and nndi for endus and endi occur as the endings of 
the Fut. Pass. Part and of the Gerund of Conj. III. and IV. : dvcundus 
from dUx>y to say; pGiiundus, from potior^ to obtain. 

VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

240. Principal Parts. — ^From an inspection of the 
paradigms, it will be seen, that the Principal Parts are 
formed in the four conjugations with the following end- 
ings : * 



0, Are, 

1. In a few verba: 
eo, §re, 

In most verbs : 



Leo, 



ftyi, 



evi. 



m, 



ere, 
' 1. In consonant stems : 
o, Src, si, 

2. In vovoel stems : 
0, Sre, i, 

IV. io, Ire, Ivi, 






L 
TL 

m. 

IV. 



Amo, 
Deleo, 
Honeo, 



j 1. Deleo, 
( 2. Honeo 
j 1. Garpo, 
( 2. Acuo, 
Audio, 



amftre, 

delSre, 

monSre, 

carpSre, 

ac|iSre, 

audrre, 



Examples. 

amftvi, 

delgyi, 

monui, 

carpsi, 

acui, 

audlvi, 



fttum. 

etum. 

{turn. 

turn. 

turn. 
Itum. 



amiltum, to hve, 

delStum, to destroy, 

monltum, to advise. 

carptum, to pluck, 

acCLtum, to sharpen, 

audltujpi, to hear. 



241. Entibe Conjugation. — ^Again, from an inspec- 
tion of the paradigms, it will be seen, that all the forms of 
any regular verb, through all the moods and tenses of 
both voices, arrange themselves in three distinct groups or 
systems of forms : 

L The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as 
its basis, comprises 

1. The Present^ Imperfect^ and Future Indicative — ^Active and 
Passive. 



1 The formg in Hi and dtum of CoiO* H. do not occur in the paradSgms given 
aboYc, but belong to the regular forms of those conjugatlona. 
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2. The Present and Imperfect Stibfunetioe — Active and Passive. 

8. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

6. H^Q Present Active and Future Passive Participles. 

6. The Gerund. 

These parts are all formed from the Present Stem^ found in the 
Present Infinitive of the several conjugations, by dropping the 
endings — dre^ ere^ ere^ Ire of the Active, or — dri, eri^ *, iri, of the 
Passive : amdre^ present stem, am ; monere, hon. 

n. The Peefect System, with the Perfect Indicative 
Active as its basis, comprises in the Active voice 

1. The Perfect^ Pluperfect^ and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 
8. The Perfect Infinitive. 

These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem^ found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active by dropping i; amdvi, perfect stem 
AHAV; monui^ montt. 

in. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, 
comprises 

1. The Supines in urn and u^ the former of which with Iri 
forms the Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles^ the for- 
mer of which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive^ and the 
latter of which with the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms 
in the Passive those tenses which in the Active belong to the Per- 
fect System. 

These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found in the 
Supine by dropping um: amdtum, supine stem, amat; monUunij 

MONIT. 

242. Vebb Stem. — ^The true basis of all verbal inflec 
tions is the Verb' Stem; but this is generally identical 
with the Present Stem. Thus am, the Present Stem of 
amOf is also its verb stem. 

1. In a few verbs the Present Stem has assumed one or more letters 
not found in the Verb Stem. Thus in fundOj vincOy the Verb Stems are 
ftid, vie, but the Present Stems are fund, vine, strengthened by assum- 
ing n. 

2. We add the following synopsis of coiijugation: 



} 
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STKOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 



SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION'. 
I. Present System. 



ACTIVB TOICB. 



Cosj. I. 



Stem, 

Ind. Pres. 
Imp. 

FUT, 

Sub. Pres. 

Imp. 
Imp. Pres. 

Fur. 
Inf. Pres. 
Par. Pres. 
Gerund, 

Ind. Prbs. 
Imp. 

F0T. 

Sub. Pres. 

Imp. 
Imp. Pres. 

FUT. 

Inf. Pres. 
Par. Fut. 



am. 

.&mo 

amftbSm 

amftb6 

amSm 

amflrSm 

amfl 

amfttS 

amftrS 

amans 

amandL 

am$r 

amftb&r 

am&b5r 

amSr 

am&rSr 

am&rS 

amat5r 

am&ii 

amandiis. 



CONJ. II. 

mon. 

moneo 

moneb&m 

monSb^ 

moneftm 

monSrSm 

monS 

monSto 

monSrS 

monens 

monendL 

PASSIVE 

mone5r 

monebSr 

mon^bor 

mone&r 

monerSr 

monerS 

moD6t5r 

monSrI 

monendus. 



CoNJ. III. 

rego 

regeb&m 

reg&m 

regftm 

regSr^m 

regS 

regfto 

regSrS 

regens 

regendl. 



VOICE. 
regSr 



regeb&r 

reg&r 

reg&r 

regerer 

regSr3 

reglt5r 

regl 

regendus. 

IL Pebfect System. 
. active voice. 

rex. 

rexi 

rexSrftm 

rexer5 

rexSilm 

rexissSm 

rexissS. 

ni. Supine System. 



Stem, amav. 


monu. 


Imd. Perf. amavl 


monul 


Plup. amavSr&m 


monuSrim 


F. Perf. amavero 


monuSro 


Sub. Perf. amavSiim 


moDuertm 


Plup. amavissSm 


monuissem 


Inf. Perf. amavissg. 


monuissS. 



Stem, amat 

Int. Fut. am&ttirus essS 

Par. Fut. amatflriis 

Supine, am&tiim. 



active 

monit. 
monlturus esse 
monituriis 
monlt&m. 



VOICE. 

rect. 



reetQrfis essS 

rectar^s 

rectiim. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Ind. Perf. 

Plup. 

F. Perf. 

Sub. Perf. 

Plup. 
Inf. Perf. 

Fut. 
Par. Per. 



amatils siim 
amfltiis erSm 
amatiis er6 
amatus s!m 
amfttus essSm 
amatiis essS 
amatiim lit 
amatiis. 



monttus stlm 
monttus Sr&m 
monitus ^ro 
monltus stm 
monltus essSm 
monftils essS 
montt^ Irl 
monlftus. 



rectiis sum 
rectus Sram 
rectiis Sro 
rectiis stm 
rectiis essSm 
rectiis essS 
rectiim Irt 
rectiis. 



CONJ. IV. 

and. 

audi$ 

audieb£m 

audi&m 

audifim 

audlrSm 

audi 

audits 

audIrS 

audiens 

audiendL 

andior 

audiebSr 

audi&r 

audi&r 

audlrer 

audlrS 

audltSr 

audlrl 

audiendiis. 



audiv. 

audlvl 

audiv&rjlm 

audivSro 

audivgr!m 

audivissiSm 

audivissS. 



audit 

audlturiis essS 
auditt&riis 
audltiim. 

audltiis siim 
audltiis erSm 
audltiis Sr6 
audltiis stm 
audltiis essem 
audltiis ess$ 
auditfim lil 
audit us. 
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m 

EUPHONIC CHANGES IN CONJUGATION. 
248. L Befobe si of the Perfect. 

1. A k-80und (c, ^, gti) or h generally unites with the 8 and forms x: 
duco, dtixi (ducsi); rifffo^ rexi (regsi); cdquo, coxi (eoqusi); traho^ traxi 
(trahsi). 

2. A t-BOund (df t) is generally dropped: daudo, cHauH (claudsi); 
mitiOj mtai (mittsi). 

3. B is changed top: teribOy teripsi (scribsi). 

4. M is sometimes assimilated and sometimes strengthened with p: 
prSmOy presn (premsi) ; 9umOy tttmpH (somsi). 

6. R is sometimes assimilated : ^^, ffessi (gersi). 

• 

IL Before tiixn of the Supine. 

1. A k-sonnd (c, g^ qii) or h become c : r^o^ rectum (regtum) ; c6quOy 
CQctum (coqutum) ; trahOj tradum (trahtum). 

2. B becomes/), as in the perfect : scribo^ scriptum (scribtum). 
8. M is strengthened with p : mmOj gumptum (sumtmn). 

4. N is often dropped : vinco^ victum (vinctum). See 242 ; 253, 2. 
6. R sometimes becomes s: gSro^ gestum (gertum). 

IRREGULAR PERFECT. 

251. The Perfect presents three distinct Irregularities. 

252. First Irregularity.— i^rwa^«on after tJie Analogy 
of other conjugations, — ^A few verbs in each conjugation 
foruL the Perfect according to the analogy of one or more 
of the other conjugations : 

8^110, sonare, sonni (2d), to Bound. 

Augeo, augere, auxi (augsi, 3d), to inereoBe. 

P6to, pet6re, petivi (4th), to seek. 

Vincio, vincire, vinxi (vinesiy 3d), to Mnd. 

1. Explanation. — Sdno, it will be observed, though a verb of the first 
coDJugation, forms its perfect in va, after the analogy of the second ; augeo, 
of the second, forms its perfect in <t {xi = gsi) after the analogy of the 
third ; pSto, of the third, follows the analogy of the fourth, and vincio, 
of the fourth, the analogy of the third. Strictly speaking, such verbs are 
partly of one conjugation and partly of another, but they are generally 
classed with the conjugation to which the infinitive belongs. 

2. In the First Conjugation, a few verbs follow the analogy of the 
8eoonp : dUmOj domdre^ domuiy to tame. 
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8. In the Second, a few follow the analogy of the. Third : awyeo, 
aughre^ OMxi (at^X *o increase. 

4. In the Third, a few follow the analogy of the First, Second, or 
Fourth : siemo, sterngre, sirOvi (l\ to strew ; fr^mo, fremSre, fremui{%\ 
to rage ; p^^ pet^e^ petlvi (4), to seek. 

5. In the Fourth, a few follow the analogy of the Second op Third : 
Spirio, aperire, aperui {2\ to open; vincio, vincire, vinxi (8), to bind. 

253. Second Irregularity.— /Sifem-vot^e/ lengthened.— A 
few verbs in each conjugation form the Perfect in i, but 
lengthen the sf em-vowel : 

Jtivo, jttvare, jUvi, to assist 

Video, vldere, vidi, to see. 

Edo, 6d6re, c^J, to eat. 

Vemo, vfenire, veni, to come. 

1. Vowel Changed.— The stem-vowels & and (in compounds) i often 
become S: fHciOyfici, to make; officio, effed^ to effect 

2, -if ppJVDRCtFPED.— The Present Stem in a few of these verbs is 
strengthened by the insertion of M or N, which disappears in the Per- 
fect: rumpo, rupi (rumpiX to break; vinco, vlci (vinci), to conquer. See 
242, 1. 

254. Third TxregulBiitj.'-BedupHcation.—A few verbs 
of the First, Second, and Third conjugations form the Per- 
fect in i, but reduplicate the stem : 

Do, dSre, dSdi, to give. 

Mordeo, mordere, mSmordl, to bite. 

Ourro, currSre, cticurri, to run. 

1. The Reduplication consists of the initial consonant (or conso- 
nants) of the stem with the following vowel, or with e, — ^generally with 
the foUoTnng vowel, if that vowel is «, t, o, orw, otherwise with e; see 
examples above. 

2. Vowel Changed. — ^The stem-vowel is often changed : cawfo, eiddi 
(for ceeiURy, to fall. 

3. JV Dropped. — ^JVis sometimes dropped, because it does not belong 
to the Verb Stem, but has been inserted in the Present: iundo, iiU&di, to 
beat. 

4* Reduplication with %> <^ ^ — In verbs beginning with q» or «^, 
the reduplication retuns both consonants, but the stem drops the s: 
^pondeo^ spHponcU (for 9po^pondi\ to promise ; «to, st^ (for stesU\ to stand. 

5. In Compounds the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is 
retained in the compounds of (29, to give ; «^o, to stand ; d^co^ to learn ; jkmco, 
to demand ; and sometimes in the compounds of curro, to run ; re-jprndeo^ 
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re^pondi (redup. dropped), to answer; drcum-do, cireum-d^i (redup. re- 
tained) ; drcumstOy drcumstStiy to encircle. The compounds of do which 
are of the third conjugation change e of the reduplication into %: ad-do^ 
(iddldi (for €ul4^di\ to add. 

I 

IRREGULAR SUPINE. 

255. The Supine presents two principal Irregularities. 

256. First Irregularity.— jPbrma^io/i after the Analogy 
of other conjugations. — ^A few verbs in each conjugation 
form the Supine according to the analogy of one or more 
of the other conjugations : 

S5no, sonSre, sonui, sonitum (2d), to sound, 

Augeo, augSre, auxi, auotum (3d), to increase. 

PSto, petSre, petivi, petitum (4th), to seek. 

Vincio, vincire, vinxi, vinotum (3d), to hind, 

1. In the First Conjugation, a few verbs follow the analogy of the 
Second or Third : d6mOy domare^ domui^ domUum (2d), to tame ; sSeOy secdre^ 
secui (2d), sedum (3d), to cut. 

2. In the Second, a few follow the analogy of the, Third: auffeo^ 
aufferej avad^ audum^ to increase. 

8. In the Third, a few follow the analogy of the Second or Fourth : 
frSmOy frem&re^ fremuiy fremitum (2d), to rage ; cUpio^ cup&rey cupivi^ cupU 
turn (4th), to desire. 

4. In the Fourth, a few follow the analogy of the Third : vMo^ ventre^ 
vMiy ventumy to come. 

257. Second Irregularity.— -E'nJ^^^^ sum. — Some verbs 
of the Second conjugation, many in the Third, and a very 
few in the Fourth form the Supine in sum : 

MSneo, manure, mausi, mansum, to remain, 

Claude, claudSro, clausi, clausum, to close. 

Sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum, to perceive. 

1. EuPHONio Changes are the same in supines in sum as in perfects 
in si (see 248, I). 

PRINCIPAL PARTS IN COMPOUNDS. 

259. I. Compound verbs generally form their principal 
parts like simple verbs : 

M5neo, mon@re, monui, monttum, to advise, 

J^^'^m(>ii»Oj admonSre, admonui, admonitum, to admonish, 
4 

i 
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260. n. But compounds of verbs with dissyllabic su- 
pines generally change the stem-vowel in forming the prin- 
cipal parts : 

1. When the JPreserU of the compound has i /ore of the 
simple verb : 

1) The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e : 

BSgo, regSre, rexi, rectum, to rtde, 

Di-rigo, dirigSre, direzi, directum, to direct, 

2) But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e : 

TSneo, tenere, tenui, tentum, to hold. 

Pe-tineo, detlnSre, detinui, detentum, to detain, 

2. When the Present of the compound has i for a of 
the simple verb : 

1) The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the sim- 
ple perfect, and the supine takes e, sometimes a: 

C&pio, capere, cSpi, captum, to take. 

Ac-clpio, accipere, acc6pi, acceptum, to accq>t, 

2) But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine 
takes e : 

R&pio, rapSre, rapui, raptum, to seize, 

Di-rlpio, diriperc, diripui, direptum, to tear anmder. 

For Eeduplicaiion in compoundSy see 264, 6. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

287. A few verbs which have unusual personal endings, 
are called by way of preeminence Irregvlar or AnomcdoMs 
Verbs, They are 

Sum^ edOj fero^ volo^ fOy eo, qrieOj 

and their compounds. 

. 288. Sum, lam. 

The conjugation of sum has been aheady given (204) ; its numerous 
compounds — abmm^ admmy desuniy praesam^ etc. — except possum and 
prosumy are conjugated in the same way. 

} Absum and prqesum^ like possum, have Pres. Participles, absens and praesenSs 
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289. PoBsiSm,* poss§, p^tui, to he able. 

Indicativb, 

8INGULAB. PLUBAL. 

pRES. possiim, pdtes, p5test; possumiis, p5testi[s, possunt. 

Imp. poter&m ; pot^rftmiis. 

FnT. p5tSro; pdterimiis. 

Perf. p5tul; p5tulmus. 

Plup. p5tuSrlto ; p5tuer&mus. 

FuT. Perf. p5tu8r6 ; pdtuSrimiis. 

SUBJXJKCTIVB. 

Pres. possim, possis, possU; posslmiis, posSItIs, possint 

possum ; ^ possSmiis. 

potuerim ; pdtuenmus. 

potuissem j pdtuissemus. 

Infinitive. Paeticiplb. 

Pres. posse. Pres. p5tens (a« an adjedive). 
Perf. p5tuissS. 



Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 



290. PrSsumy I profit, is compounded of pro, for, and sum, to be. 
It inserts d when the simple verb be^s with e : prOmm, prOdSa, prodest, 
etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 



291. Ed8, M^r^, edJ, estoi, to -eat. 

This verb is sometimes regular^ and sometimes takes forms like those 
of sum which begin in es. Thus : 

Indicative. 

j edo, ^dts, edit ; Sdtmus, 



Pres. 



es. 



Imp. 



est; 

Subjunctive. 

fedSrgm, ederSs, Sderet; SderSmiis, 
essSm, essSs, essSt; essSmus, 

Impeeative. 

SdltS. 
estS. 

«dtt6tS, • 
estotg, 

Infinitive. 

Pres. SdSrS, esse. 



ddltis, 
estis, 



Pres. 
FuT. 



(SdS; 
(es; 
j Sdrto ; 
i esto ; 



Sdunto. 



Sdunt. 



SdSrStis, ^dSrent. 
essstis, essent 



1 Possum^ componnded of p6^ and mm, is for potsum ; posshn, for poMm ; 
potui^ toTpo^i ; poese, for potesse ; possem^ for potessem. 
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202. FSrS, ferrSy tiili, lattLm, to hear. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. 


fSr6, fere, 


fert; 


ierimus, fertis,* f^nmt. 


Imp. 


f^rSb&m ; 




ftSreb&mils. 


Fdt. 


fSr&m; 




f^rSmiis. 


Pkrf. 


tiill; 




tilllmus. 


Pldp. 


tulSr&m ; 




tul^rftmiis. 


Fur. Perf. tiilSro ; 




tulgnmus. 






Subjunctive. 

• 


Pres. 


f^rfim; 




f^r&mus. 


Imp. 


ferrSm; 




ferrSmiis.* 


Pkrf. 


tulgrim; 




tulSnm&s. 


Plup. 


tfilissSm ; 




tulissemiis. 






• 

ImPEE ATIVB. 


Pres. 


fer;» 




fert§. 


Put. 


fert5, 




fertotS, 




fepto; 




feruntd. 


I 


NPIKITIVE. 


Paeticiplb. 


Pres. 


ferr5.« 




Pres. ferens. 


Pkrf. 


tulissS. 






Put. 


l&turiis esse. 




Fur. latariis. 




Geextnd. 




Supine, 


Gen, 


fSrendl. 






Dot. 


fSrendS. 






Ace, 


fSrendiim. 




Ace. lat&n. 


AbL 


fSrend5. 




Ahl, lattL 



* passive voice. 



f5r6p, 



ferrf, 



latiis s&m. 



» Fers for /?H* ; fert for /Mt; ferHs for /?rtfi» « dropped). 

• Ferrem, etc., torfiririm, etc. ; ferri for/^rirg {e dropped). 

» F8r for /?rl ; fetid, ferti, fertOte for f^ritS, fSritg, /?rtW«f (i dropped). 
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Indicative. 



PRES. 


fer5r, ferris, 


fertur ; * 


f^rimur, ferimlm, fgruntdr. 


Imp. 


ferebSr ; 


. 


ferebamur. 


FUT. 


fSrir; 




feremiir. 


Perf. 


IfltfiR sum ; 




latl sumils. 


Plup. 


lat^ ^rftm ; 




latl Sramils. 


FuT. Perf. 


latusgro; 




latl Srimtis. 



Pres. 


ferfir; 


Imp. 


ferrer ; ' 


Perf. 


latus sIm ; 


Plup. 


latus essem ; 



Subjunctive. 

feramur. 
ferremur. 
latT simtis. 
latl essemus. 



ImPEEATI VE. 



Pres. 

FUT. 



feire ; * 
fertSr, 
fertor ; 



fSriminl. 



ferunt5r. 



Infinitive. 

Pres. ferrl.* 

Perf. latus ess§. 

FuT. latiim III. 



Pabticiple 



Perf. latus. 
FuT. ferendus. 



1. iRREaxTLABiTiES.— ^n>t it Will be Been, has two principal irregalaritiefl : 

1) It forms its Perf. and Sup. tuU (rarely UtHii) and latum from obsolete stems. 

2) It drops tlie connecting vowel e or Hn certain forms of the Pres. Indic. and 
Infin., the Imperf. Sab. and the Imperat. It doubles r in the Pres. Infin. Pass. 

2. Compounds otfero are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few of them 
the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



(Oh 


aufSro, 


anferre, 


abstmi, 


abiatnm. 


ad- 


affSro, 


afferre. 


att&li. 


aliatnm. 


con- 


confSro, 


conferre. 


contfili. 


collStum. 


dig- 


diffSro, 


differre, 


dist&li, 


dilStnm. 


ex- 


effSro, 


efferre, 


extftli, 


eiatum. 


in. 


infSro, 


Inferre, 


intlili/ 


Uiatum. 


0&- 


offSro, 


offerre, 


obtfili. 


obiatum. 


siUh 


BuffSro, 


Bufferre, 


sustiili. 


subiatum 



Smtaii and subldtwn arc not used in the sense of suffero^ to bear, but they 
supply the Perf. and Sup. of toUo, to raise. 

> Ferris for J^rSris : fert&r for firitur, 

« Ferrer ^ etc., for fiirMr^ etc. ; ferri tor/^r^ri ; ferVk for J^Htdr ; /errl for 
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293. V518, 

Nolo,* 
Mal8, 



veils, vSlui, to be wiUing. 

nollS, nolui, to be unwilling. 

mails, malm, to prefer. 

InBIC ATI VE. 



Pres. 


v616, 




vis, 




vult; 




vdliimus, 




vultifs. 




v51uiit. 


Imp. 


v51eb2iiL 


FUT. 


voWm. 


Perk. 


VolllT. 


Plup. 


v51uSrSm 



FuT. PxRF. v51u5r6. 



nolo, 

non vis, 

non vult; 

nolumiis, 

non vultifs, 

nolunt 

noleb&m. 

n5l&in. 

noluI. 

nCluSrfim. 

noluero. 

Subjunctive 



malo, 

mftvls, 

mavult ; 

mfllilmiis, 

mftvultifs, 

mfllunt. 

malebSm. 

malSm. 

malul. 

maluSr&m. 

maluSrS. 



Prks. 


vgl)fm.« 


noITm. 


maKm. 


Imp. 


vellem.' 


nolium. 


mallgm. 


Perp. 


v51uerim. 


noluJ^rlm. 


malugrifm. 


Plup. 


vdluissem. 


nOluissSm. 


maluissSm. 



Imp eb ative, 

P. n»ll, ndlltS. 

F. n6llt8, nolItOtS, 
nollto ; nOluntS. 

Infinitive. 



Pres. 


veils. 


nolle. 


malle. 




Pkrf. 


vSluissS. 


ndluissS. 


maluissS. 




• 




• 

Pabticiple. 






Pres. 


volens. 


n5lcns. | 







1 Noh is componnded oine or turn and vUo; mdlo^ otmdgis and volo. 

* Velim is inflected like Hm^ and vellem like essem. 

' Vellem and velle are s}Ticopated forms for veKrem, vel^re ; e is dropped and r 
assimilated ; velirem, velrem^ vellem ; veKre^ velre^ velle. So noUem and nolle., for 
noUrem and nolire ; mallem and maUe^ for malSrem and mal^re. 
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294. Fio, fi5i5, facttis stim, to become. 

Indicative. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURATi. 


Pres. 


fl6, fis, fit; 


fTmiis, fitis, flunt 


Imp. 


flebSm; 


flebamus. 


Put. 


mm; 


fISmus. 


Perf. 


factus sfim; 


&ctSsiimus. 


Plup. 


factus grSm ; 


&ctl gr&miis. 


FuT, Perf. 


factus Sro ; 


fact! Srimiia. 




s 


I7BJirNCTI VB. 


Pres. 


f!Sm; 


fiamus. 


Imp. 


figrem; 


flfSremfia. 


Perf. 


factus Sim; 


fact! STmus. 


Plup. 


factus essem; 


fa/cU essemiis. 




I 


MPBBATI VE. 



Pres. fl; 

Inpikitivb, 

Pres. fieri. 

Perf. fact&s ess§. 

FuT. factum in. 



fits. 

Pabticiplb. 

Perf, factus. 
Put. f^ciendiis. 



295, E«, 



ir6, ivi, Ittim, to go^ 

Ilf DIG ATIVE, 





singular. 


plurau 


Pres. 




e$, Is, It; 


Iit^Sr, Itis, emit. 


Imp. 


. 


IbSm; 


IbSlmus. 


Fur. 




IbS; 


fblm&s. 


Perf. 




Ivt; 


ivimus. 


Plup. 




IverSm ; 


iverflmfis. 


FuT, Perf, 


, Iver8; 


Ivenmus. 








Subjunctive, 


Pres. 




eSm; 


eftmus. 


Imp. 




IrSm; 


Irem&s. 


Perf. 




IvSrlm; 


IvSnmus. 


Plup, 




ivissSm ; 


IvissSmiis. 

Impeeative, 


Pres. 




I; 


Itg. 


Put, 




Its, 


ItotS, 

■ • 






no; 


eunto. 
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Infinitive. 


Participlb. 


Pres. Ire. 


Pbes. iens. Gen, euntls. 


Pebf. Ivisse. 


• 


Fur. ItOrtis essS. 


FuT. Jturiia. 


GBBUJiTD. 


SUPINB. 


Oen. eundl. 
Dai. eundo. 
Ace, eundiim. 
AU, eund6. 


• 

Ace, ItiSm. 
Ahl M. 



296. Q^Oy quire, qulviy quUum, to be able, and Nequeo, negulre^ 
nequtvi (ii), nequUum, to be unable, arejconjugated like eo, but they want 
the Imperative and Gerund, and are rare, except in the Present tense. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

297. Defective Verbs want certain parts : we specify 
the following. 

I. Present System Wanting. 
Coepi, I have begun, Memlni, I remember, Odi, I hate. 

Indicative. 



Perp. 


cocpl. 




mSmYnl.- 


odL 


Plup. 


coepSrXm. 




mSmtnSrSm. 


OderSm. 


FuT. Pee?. 


coepero. 




mSmYnSro. 


Odero. 






S TT B J U N C T I V E . 




Perf. 


cocperlfm. 


• 


mcmtnertm. 


odSrifm. 


Plup. 


coepissem. 




memlnissSm. 


Odissem. 






Imperative. 


• 








S. memento. 










P. mementote. 








Infinitive. 




Pkrf. 


coepissS. 




mSminissS. 


odissS. 


Fur. 


coepturils essS. 




osariis ess§. 




■ 


Participle. 




Perf. 


coeptiis. 






osiis.^ 


FuT. 


coeptlirus. 






osilrus. 



1 Osut is active In Bense, JMUing, but is rare except In componndB: easSntf, 
perdsus. 
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1. Passite Fobx.— With pasBive inflnitiyes eoepi generally takes the paseiye 
form : coeptua sum^ ircan, etc. The Fart, coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Present is Sense.— if^mlni and Odi are present in sense : hence in the 
Pluperf. and Fat. Perf. they liave the sense of the Imperf. and Fut.— iV^i, I know, 
Perf. of nosco^ to learn, and eonsuHi, I am wont, Perf. of consuesco, to accnstom 
one's self, are also present in sense. 

n. Pabts op each System Wanting. 
1. Aio, Isay^ say j/es.^ 

Indic. Fres, ftio, als, alt; ^^— Aiunt 

Imp, ftiebfim, -6bfts, -Sb&t; -ebftmua, -ebatfe, -Sbant. 

Per/, alt; 

SuBj. Prea. fiifts, AiSt; — — ^ ftiant 

Imper. Pres, Bl{rare). 

Past. Pres, Aiens (as a^edive)* 

2 Inquam, 1 say. 

Indic. /Ve9. inquSm, inquis, inqult; inquTmuB, inquiti^g, inquiunt 

Imp, inquiSbit ; '•< — ^ 

FvA, inquiSS) inquiet; 

Ptrf, inquisti, inquit; — — — 

Imper. Pres, inquS. P\U, inqulto. 

3. Fari, to speak. 

Indic. Pres, f^tur; — — — .. 

FuJt, ftbSr, ftWtfir ; 

Ptrf, f^tus sum, Ss, est ; f^tS sumils, estis, sunt. 

Plup, f^t&s SrSm, erfls, erSt ; flltl er&miis, erfttis, Srant. 

SuBj. Perf, fiSltus sTm, sis, sU; f^tl simils, sitifs, sint 

Plup, fiSltiis essSm, esses, essSt ; fiEitl essSmtis, essStts, essent 

Imper. iVes. tk^, 

Inf.in. Pte%, ftrl. 

Part. Pres. (fans) fantis, Perf, f^tfis, FuJt, fandiis. 

Gerund, Om, and AU, fandl, do. Supine, AU, flltO. 

III. Impebatives and Isolated Fobms. 

1. Imper ATiTES. — Sv6, av6t§ ; aveto; Inf. averS, hxal, 

salve, salvete ; salveto ; salvere, haU, 

1 In this yerb a and i do not form a diphthong ; before a Yowel the i has the 
sound oiy: a-yo, of -is. See 9, 3. • 

* Also written inqufbat. 
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2. I80LATSD FOBMS» 

Indic. Fres. FiU, 

oonf It, • 

dSfrt, defiant, deflet, 
Inf It, influnt, 



SiTB. Pre». Imp, 
conflSt, oonfleret, 
defiat, • 



oonf I^rf, to he done» 
def lerl, to be warUinff, 
— — to begin. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

298. Impersonal Verbs never admit a personal subject. They cor* 
respond to the English Impersonal with t^; Ucety it is lawful, ifportet^ it 
behooves.^ They are conjugated like other verbs, but are used only in 
the third person singular of the Indicative and Subjunctive, and in the 
Present and Perfect Infinitive. 



299. Strictly Impersonal are only : 
DScSt, dScuIt, it becomes 

Libgt, j}^^^> 

( Ubltam est, 

LicSt, P^^^*» 

* (Ucltftmest, 

LiquSt, Ucult, 



,g5 9 t plgltam est, 

PoenltSt, poenltult, it causes re» 
U is lawfuL^ ^ * poenltet me, /rcpc»i/. 



PiidSt, 



j pudult, 



it shames* 



U is evident^ ' *"*^'' ( pildltum est, 
MtsSrSt, mtsSrItiimest, t/oectfes/H^^/TaedSt, it taeariet; pertaed^t, per* 

me misSret, I pity* taes&m est. 

OportSt, dportult, it behooves, 

301 , Many other verbs are often used impersonally, especially in the 
Passive Periphrastic ooigugation (231). The participle is then neuter: 
Mihi scribendum eat, Imiai write ; illi scribendum est, A« must write; tibi 
credltur, you are believed ; cert&tur, it is contended; curritur, there is nm* 
Hinffj people run. 



-♦♦•- 



CHAPTER V. 

PARTICLES. 

S02. The Latin has four parts of speech sometimes 
called Particles: the Adverb^ the Preposition^ the Con^ 
junction^ and the TrUerfectiofh 

1 The real subject is generaUy an inloitive or danse. 

* These four oocar in the third person plnral, but without a personal sul^lect. 
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803. The Advesb is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs : cderUer 
curr^re^ to run swiftly ; tain celer^ so swift ; tarn celeriter^ 
80 swiftly. 

305. Most adverbs are derired from adjectires, And are dependent 
upon them for their comparison. The comparative is the neuter singular 
of the a^jective^ and the superlative changes the ending u» of the adjec- 
tive into e: 

altus, altioFi altisstmus, ^fiy^ 

alte, altius, altissime» l^Jmy. 

1. When the adjective is compared with m&ffU and maxime^ the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregiufl, mSgis egregius, maxime egregitts, exoeOent. 

egregie, m2gis egregie, maxime egregie, exeeUentli/, 

4. A few not derived from acyectives are compared: 

diu, diatius, diutisstme, f^r a long time, 

saepS^ aaepius, saepisslme, ^fien,. 

eStis, satius, miffidenUy, 

nuper, nupecrlme, reoenily, 

306, The Preposition is the part of speech which 
shows the relations of objects to each other: in Italia 
essCy to be in Italy ; ante me, before me. See 433-435. 

307. ^mbi^ amb, around, about ; dis, di, asunder ; re^ red^ back ; «ff, 
aside, apart; ne and ve^ not, are called inseparable prepositions, because 
they are used only in composition. 

308. Conjunctions are mere connectives : pater bt 
filivs^ the father and son ; palter aut JUius^ the father or 

son, 

309. Conjunctions are divided, according to their use, 
into two classes : 

I. CoSrdinatb Conjunctions, — ^which connect similar 
constructions : labor voluptasque^ labor and pleasure ; Car- 
thaginem cepit ac diruit^ he took and destroyed Carthage. 

n. SxTBOEDiNATB CONJUNCTIONS, — ^which conuect subor- 
dinate with principal constructions : haec dum colligunty 
effUgit^ while they collect these things, he escapes. 

312. Interjections are certain particles used as ex* 
pressions of feeling, or as mere marks of address : 
Ah, Sheu, hen, hei, oXm ! Sn, eccS, /b, behold I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FORMATION OF WORDS. 

313. Words may be formed in two ways : 

L By Derivation ; i. e., by the addition of certain end- 
ings to the stems of other words : amor, love, from amo^ 
to love. 

IL By CoMPOsmoN ; L e., by the union of two or more 
words or their stems : benevdkns^ well-wishing, from bene^ 
well, and volens^ wishing. 

1. Simple and Compound. — ^Words formed by composition are called 
Campoimds ; those not thus formed are called Simple Words. 

2. Primititk and Deritative. — Simple words formed by . derivation 
are called Derivatives ; those not thus formed are called Primitives. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

314. Nouns are derived from other JNounSy from Ad- 
jectives^ and from Verbs. 

L NOFNS FEOM NOFNS. 

315. Diminutives generally end in 

illuSj ula, ^xvaif cuius, ctUa, ciUuiiL 
hort-iilus, a small garden, from hortus, garden,. 



virg-ula, a small branchy 

oppid-ulum, a small town, 

flos-culus, a small Jtower, 

part-i-ciila, » asmallpart, 

munus-culum, a small present, 



virga, branch. 

oppldum, toion. 

flos, fiower, 

pars, part. 

munus, present. 



2. Olus, 51a, 61uin are used for 'ulus, Ula, Ulum, when a vowel pre- 
cedes: JUiohiSy little son, from JUius; JUiSla, little daughter, from//ta. 

4. Ellus, ella, ellum; illus, ilia, illunXj are sopetimes used : oceUns, 
small eye, from ociilus. 

316. Patronymics, or names of descent, generally 
end in 

ides, Ides, illdes, Sdes, masculine. 
Is, &a^ las, as, feminine. 
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Tantal-Mes, 
Thes-ides, 
Laert-iSdes, 
ThesU&des, 



son of TanUdus ; 
90H of Thesetu ; 
8on of Laertes ; 
son of Thestiits ; 



TantSl'is, daughter of Tantalus, 

Thes-Sis, da-ugkter of Theseus, 

Laert-ias, daughter of Laertes, 

Thesti-as, daughter of Tliestius, 



317. Designations op Place are often formed with 

the endings 

etunij He. 

a dovecoty from colmnba. 

a forest of oakSy " quercus. 

a sheepfoldy 



azium, 

columb-Srium, 

querc-6tum, 

ov-Ile, 






OVIS. 



318. Deeivatives are also formed with several other 
endings, especially with 



8tatu-arius, 

lud-io, 

serv-itium, 

vir-tus, 

consul-atus, 



a tiatuaryy 
a player y 
servitude^ 
virtue^ 



tns, 



StU8. 



from 
(t 

It 

({ 



Btatua. 

ludus. 

scrvus. 

vir. 

consal. 



consuMiipy 

1. Axius and io generally designate one^s occupation. 

2. lum and itium denote office, condition, or collection. 
8. Tub designates some characteristic or condition. 

4. Atus denotes rank, office, collection. 

IL NoFNS peom Adjectives. 

4^ 319. From Adjectives are formed various Abstract 

Nouns with the endings 

ia, Itia, 

' diligent-ia, 
amic-itia, 
bon-Itas, 
sol-itudo, 
aor-imonia, 

in. NOFNS FBOM VeEBS. 

320. From the Present stem are formed Verbal Nouns 

with various endings, especially with 

or; ium; meif, mentum; biQum, ciSluin, brunij crum, trum. 

am-or, fow, from amo. 

gaud-ium, joy, " gaudeo. 

om-a-mentum, ornament^ " omo. 

Yoc-a-bulum, appeUationy " voco. 

Bimul-ft-crum, image^ ** simiUo. 



, itas, 


ttadOf 


imonia. 


diligeneey 


from 


dillgens. 


friendship. 


n 


amicus. 


goodness. 


(( 


bonus. 


solitude. 


({ 


solus. 


sharpness. 


(( 


acer. 
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1. Or designates the action or itaie denoted by the verb. 

2. lum has nearly the same force^ but sometimes designates the (Mn^ 
done: aedyUium^ edifice, from aediflco^ 

8» Men and mentum generally designate the meam of an action. 
4. Btilum, ciilum, brum, crum, trum designate the instrument or 
th^ptace of the action. 

821. From the Supine stem are formed Verbal Nouns 
with the codings 

or, io, us, unu 

andlt-or, hearer^ from audio, 

audit-io, hearing^ ^^ audio, 

cant-US, nnginff^ " cano. 

pict*tlra, painting^ ** pingo* 

1. Or denotes the agent or doer. When i precedes, corresponding 
feminine nouns are generally formed by changing tor into trixi victor^ 
vietrix. 

2» Io, mi, and "Sra form abstract nouns, and denote the act itself. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

822. Derivative adjectives are formed from Nbwis^ 
A^ectives^ Verbs^ and Adverbs, 

L Adjectives fbom Nouns. 

823. Fulness. — ^Adjectives denoting fulness^ abun- 
dance^ supply^ generally end in 

5sus, lentuB, Stus, Una, utus. 

anim-5su8^ fuU of courage^ from animus^ 

op-u-lentus, opulent^ ** opes. , 

al-atus, uoingedj ** am. 

tunvXtuS) turretedf " turris. 

com-tltus, komed^ " comu. 

824. Matebial. — Adjectives designating the material 
of which anything is made generally end in 

eu8, XnuSi nuB, neus. 

aur-eus, golden^ from aurum, 

cedr-tnuS) cedar^ " cedrus. 

popul-nus> ofpoj^r^ " populus. 

popul^neus, ofpoptary " populus. 

825. CHABACTERiffTio.— Adjectives signifying belong- 
ing tOy derived from^ generally end in 

lout, His, Iniui, ills J alls, finus, fixis, fixiuB, eniis. 
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civ-icus, rekUinff to a citizen^ from civis. 

civ-ilis, relating to a citizen^ " civis. 

reg-ius, royal^ " rex, 

xnurt>alis, mortal^ ** mors. 

auzili-ariuS) auxiliary^ ** auxilium. 

for-ensis, forensic, " forum. 

826. Adjectives from Proper Nouns generally end in 

finoB, iSntis, inns; Ulcus, i[cii8, ius; ensis, iensis; as, aeus, 6uSt 

Rom*&nus, Roman^ from Roma. 

Lat-inus, Latins *^ Latium. 

0orinth4us, Corinthian^ " Gorinthus. 

Britann-IcuS) British, ^* Britamius. 

Atheii4ensis, Athenian^ " • AthSmte. 

Pythagor-Sus, Jpythofforaany " Pythag5ras. 

IL Adjectives fbom Adjectives. 

827. DiMnojTivES from other Adjectives generally end 
like diminutive nouns (315) in 

ulus, ilia, ilium, ciUus, ctila, cillunL 

long-ulus, a, um, fatJier lonff^ from longus. 

pauper'ciUus, a, um, rcUherpooT^ " pauper. 

1. Olus, ellus, and illus also occur as in nouns. 

in. Adjectives from Veebs. 
328. Verbal Adjectives generally end in 

bnndus, cundus) Idus, HiSj bHis, az. 

mir-S-bundus, wondering^ from miror. 

ver-e-cundus, diffident, " vereor, 

doc-HiSf docUe, ** doceo. 

am-a-biliS) ioorthy of love, " amo. 

!aud-ax, daring^ " audeo. 

B. His and b^tlis denote capability, generally in a passive sense. 
4. Aac denotes inclination, generally a faulty one. 

IV. Adjectives from Particles. 

829. A few Adjectives are formed from Adverbs and 

Prepositions : 

hodiemuS) ofitmddy^ from hodie. 

contrariuS) corUtary, " contra. 

DEBIVATION OF VERBS. 

830. Derivative Verbs are formed from NbunSj Adjec- 
tives^ and Yerhs. 
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DERIVATION OV VESBS. 



I. Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives. 

331. Verbs formed from Nouns and Adjectives end in 

Conj. n. 
eo. 



Conj. I. 


C 


o» 




nomTno, 


to name^ 


libSro, 


to liberate, 


luceo, 


to thine, 


finio, 


to finish, 



Conj. rv 


4 




io. 




from 




nomen. 


i( 




liber. 


it 




lux. 


u 




finifl. 



1. Asco and esco occur in Inceptives* See 332, IL 

n. Verbs from Verbs. 

332. L Frequbntatives denote repeated or continued 
action. They are of the first conjugation, and are formed 

\, From Supines in atlim by changing Stum into ito S 
clam-ito, to exclaim, from clamo, clamatum. 

2. From other Supines by changing lun into o, some- 
times ito: 

habit-o, to have often, from habeo, habltum. 

lect-tto, to read often, " lego, lectum. 

II. Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the beginning 
of the action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in 

asco, esco, isco. 

gel-asco, 
rub-esco, 
trSm-isco, 

1. Asco is used in inceptives from verbs of Conj. I., and in a few from 
n(5uns and adjectives : paer, pueroMco, to become a bov. 

2. ZjBCO is used in inceptives from verbs of Conj. II., and in many 
from nouns and adjectives : dunu, duresco, to grow hard. 

m. Desideratives denote a desire to perform the ac- 
tion. They are of the fourth conjugation, and are formed 
from the Supine by changing lun into urio : 



to begin to freeze, from gelo, 
to grow red, " riibeo, 

io oegin to tremble, ** tremo, 



Sre. 
6re. 
8re. 



es-iirio. 



io desire to eat, . from edo, 



csum. 



rv. Diminutives denote a feeble action. They are of 
the first conjugation, and are formed from the Present by 
changing the ending into illo : 

cant-illo, laving feMy, from cauto. 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

833. Adverbs are formed from Nouns ^ Adjectives^ Par- 
ticiples^ Pronouns^ and Prepositions, 

334. Adverbs are formed from Nouns 

1. By simply taking a case-ending, especially that of the 
ablative : 

iempGre^ iemporiy in time ; forte^ by chance ; jure, with right, rightly. 

2. By taking special endings : 

1) atim, tim, denoting manner : ffrex, gregOtimj by herds. 

2) itas, denoting origin, source : caelum, coditus, from heaven. 

335. Adverbs from Adjectives and Participles general- 
ly end in 

e, er, Siter. 

doctus, dock, learnedly; el^gana, eleganter, elegantly; celer, eelertier, 
quickly. 

336. Various Adverbs are formed from Pronouns : thus 
from hicy ille^ and iste are formed 

hlc, here; hQc, hither; hinc, hence, 

illlc, there; illuc, thither; illinc, thence, 

istic, 'there; istuc, thither; istinc, thence, 

337. A few Adverbs are formed from Prepositions, or 
are at least related to them: 

intra, intro, within ; vXtra, vitro, beyond ; in, intus, within. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

338. The elements of a compound may unite in three 
distinct ways : 

L The two elements unite without change of form : 
decem-viri, the decemvirs, ten men ; ab-eo, to go away. 

IT. One element, generally the first, is put in an oblique 
case, generally the genitive, dependent upon the other: 
tegiS'ldtoTy legislator, from lex^ legis, and lator, 

m. The stem of the first element imites with the second 
element, either with or without a connecting vowel — gen- 
erally ?; beU^g^Oy to wage war, from beUum and g^ro^ 
with connecting vowel ; magriranlmus, magnanimous, from 
magnus and ammus^ without connecting vowel. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 



L Classification of Sentences. 

343. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

344. A sentence is thought expressed in language. 

345. In their stbucttjee, sentences are either Simple^ 
Complex^ or Compound: 

L A Simple Sentence expresses but a single thought : 

Beus mundum aedif Icavit, God made the world. Cic. 

II. A Complex Sentence expresses two (or more) 
thoughts so related that one is dependent upon the other : 

DOnec £ris f^liz, multos numgr&bis &iiiIcos : So long as you are proB- 
perouSf you vnll nuffiber many friends, Ovid, 

2. The part of the complex sentence which makes complete sense of 
itself— wi«?toa numerafns amlcos—\s called the Principal Clause ; and the 
part which is dependent upon it— donee eris/elia^—ia called the Subordinate 
Clause. 

HI. A CoMPOtJND Sentence expresses two or more in- 
dependent thoughts : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, 27ie sun descends and the mountains are 
shaded. Virg. 

346. In their use, sentences are either Declarative, Inr 
terrnfjative. Imperative, or JExdamMory. 

- \ \ Declarattvb Sentence has the form of an asser- 
tion : 

Miltiides accasatns est, MUtiades was accused, Nep. 

II. An Inteerogative Sentence has the form of a 
question : 

Quis non panpertatem extlmescit, Who does not fear poverty f Cic 
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1. Interrogatiye Wokds. — ^Interrogative sentences generally contain 
some interrogative word — either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or 
adverb, or one of the interrogative particles, ne, nonne^ num : 

1) Questions with ns ask for information : ScribUne^ Is he writing I Ne 
is always thus appended to some other word. 

2) Questions with nonne eicpect the answer ffes : Nonne teribUf Is he not 
writing? 

8) Questions with num expect the answer no : Nvm teribU^ Is he writing ? 

2. Double Questions. — Double or disjunctive questions offer a choice 
or alternative : 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est. Is thai yourfmU or ounf Cic. 
The first clause generally has iUrum, num^ or ne^ and the second an or 
ne^ but the particle is often omitted in the first. 

8. Answers. — In answers the verb or some emphatic word is usually 
repeated : 

Dizitne oausam ? Dixit. Did he state the cause t He stated it, Cic. 

ILL An Imperative Sentence has the form of a com- 
mand, exhortation, or entreaty : 

Justitiam cole, Cultivate justice, Cic. 

IV. An ExcLAMATOET SENTENCE has the form of an 
exclamation : 

B^llquit quos vlros. What heroes he has left ! Cic. 

n. Elements of Sentences. 

347. The simple sentence in its moat simple form, con- 
sists of two distinct parts, expressed or implied : 

1, The Sfbject, or that of which it speaks. • 

2. The Pbedicate, or that which is said of the subject : 

Cluilius m5ritur, duilius dies, Liv. * 

Here CluiUus is the subject, and moritur the predicate. 

348. The simple sentence in its most expanded form 
consists only of these same parts with their various modi- 
fiers: 

In his castris Cluilius, Alb&nus rex, mdiltur ; CluUius^ the Alhan hinff^ 
dies in this ccmvp, Liv. 

Here Cluilius^ Albdnus r«s, is the subject in its enlarged or modified 
form, and in his castris moritur^ the predicate. 

349. The subject and predicate, being essential to the 
structure of every sentence, are called the Principal or 
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JEssentidl elements ; but their modifiers, being subordinate 
to these, are called the Subordinate elements. 

350. The elements, whether principal or subordinate, 
may be either simple or complex : 

1. Simple^ when not modified by other words. 

2, Complex^ when thus modified. 

351. The simple subject of a sentence, expressed or im- 
plied, must be a noun or some word or words used as a 
noun : 

Bex decrfivit, T?ie hing decreed, Nep. Ego scrlbo, Itcrite, Cic. 

353. The simple predicate must be either a verb or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective : 

Miltl&des eat aocQs&tUB, JfiUiades was accused. Nep. - Tu es testis, You 
are a witness, Clc. FortQna caeca est, Fortune is blind. Cic. 

1. Like Sum several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or 
adjective to form the predicate. A noun or ac^'ective thus used is called 
a Fredieate Noun or Predieaie Adjective, 
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CHAPTER II. 
SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 



I. AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

BTJLE I— Predicate Nouns. 

362. A Predicate Noun denoting the same person 
or thing as its Subject agrees with it in case : * 

Ego sum nuntius, lama messenger. Liv. Servius rex est dSclftratus, 
Servius was declared king. Liv. Orestem se esse dixit, He said that he was 
Orestes. Cic See 868. 

1. .In Gender and Number Agreement either may or may not take 
place. But 

1) If the Predicate Noun has different forms for different genders, it 
must agree with its subject in gender : 

^ For Fred. Noun denoting a different person or thing from Us subject, see 401. 
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Usua mSgister est, Skperienee is an instructor, Cic. Histdria est 
mSgistra (not magister\ History is an instructress, Cic 

RTTLE IL— Appositives. 
363. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in case : * 

Cluilius rex mSritur, Cluilius the king dies. Liv. Urbes Carthago 
atque Numantia, the cities Carffuiffe and Numaniia, Cic. 

1. In Gkndkr and Number the appositive conforms to tlie same rule 
as the predicate noun. See 862, 1. 

II. KOMIl^ATIVE. 

RTTLE m— Subject Hominative. 

367. The Subject of a Finite Yerb is put in the 
Nominative : ' 

Servius regnftyit, Ssrvius reigned. Lir. PStent portae, 7^ gates are 
open, Cic. Rex vlcit, The king conquered. Liv. See 351. 

2. Subject Omitted. — ^The subject is generally omitted when it is a 
Personal Pronoun, unless expressed for contrast or emphasis, and when 
it can be readily supplied from the context : 

DisclpiUos m5neo, ut st&dia &ment, linstrucC pupils to love their studies. 
Quint. 

3. Vebb Omitted. — The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be 
readily supplied, especially est and surd : 

Eoce tuae litterae, Lo your letter (oomes). Cic. Tot sententiae, There 
are (sunt) so many opinions, Ter. 

Note. — ^For the Predicate NominatiTe, see 362 and 647. 

III. YOOATIYE. 

UTTLE IV.— Case of Address. 

369. The Name of the person or thing addressed is 
put in the Yocative : 

Perge, Laeli, Proceed^ Ladius, Cic Quid est, CStUlna, Why is it, 
Catiline f Cia 

1 A noun, or pronoun, used to explain or identify another noun, or pronoun, 
denoting the same person or thing, is called an appositive, and the noun, or pro- 
noun, thus explained is called the subject of the appositive. In the first example, 
Cluilius is the stdiiect, and rex the appositive, 

> For the subject of the Inflnitive, sea 645. For the agreement of the verb 
with its subject, see 460. 
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lY. ACCUSATIVE. 

RULE v.— Direct Object. 

371. The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Deus mundum aedincftvit, €hd made the toorld, Oic. Libera rem 
publlcam, Free the republic, Cic. 

1. Many- verbs, generally intransitiTe, sometimes admit an accusative 
of cogTuUe or kindred meaning : 

Earn vltam viv&re, to live that Ufe, Cio. Mlrmn somniare somnium, to 
dream, a wonderful dream. Plant. 

2. The direct object may be used with all transitive verbs, whether 
with or without other cases. See 384, 410, 419. 

3. Many verbs transitive in English are intransitive in Latin. See 
385. Conversely, some verbs intransitive in EngUsh are transitive in 
Latin, or at least are often so used, especially verbs denoting 

1) Feeling or Mental State: despero, to despair of; duleOy to grieve for; 
rldeo, to laugh at ; eUiOj to thirst for, etc. 

H5nore8 despSrat, He despairs of honors. Cic. 

2) Taste or SmeU: &leo, a&pio, and their compounds, both literally and 
figuratively : 

Olet unguenta, Be smells of perfumes. Ter. Orutio redolet antlquita- 
tem, 77ie oration sm^achs of antiquity. Cic. 

4. Many compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions admit the 
accusative : 

Murmur coneionem perv&sit, A murmur went through the assembly. Liv. 
Bhenum transiSrunt, They crossed (went across) the Rhine. Caes. 

6. Passive Construction. — ^When a verb takes the passive construe 
tion 

1) The direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive, 
and 

2) The subject of the active becomes the Ablative of Cause (414) or 
the Ablative of Agent with aov ab (414, 6). 

Thebani Lysandrum ooOIderunt, The Thebatu slew Zysander, Passive : 
Lysander occlsus est a Thebanis, Lysander was slain by the Thebans. Nep. 

UTTLE VI.— Two Accusatives— Same Person. 

373. Yerbs of making, choosing, calling, kegaed- 
iNG, showing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of 
the same person or thing : 
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HSmilc&rem imperfttCrem fecSrunt, They made HamUcar commander. 
Nep. Ancum . rSgem p5piilus creEvit, The people elected Ancui king. Liv. 
Summum consnium appellarunt Sen^tum, Tkey called their highest couTicil 
Senate, Cic. Placcum habuit collegazn. He had Flaccus as colleague, 
Nep. 

1. One of the two accusatives is the Dired Object^ and the other an 
essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be called a Predicate 
Accusative, See 862. 

RTTLE TIL— Two Accusatives— Person and Thing. 

374. Some verbs of asking, demandino, teaching, 
and CONCEALING, admit two Accusatives in the Active, 
and one in the Passive : 

Me sententiam rog^vit, He asked me my opinion. Cic. Ego senten- 
tiam r5g£itas sum, / was asked my opinion. Cic. FhtldsSphia nos res 
omnes ddcuit, PhUoeophy has taught us aU things. Cic. Non te celavi 
sermOnem, I did not conceal from you the conversation. Cic. 

1. Person and Thing. — One accusative generally designates the per- 
son, the other the thing : with the Passive the accusative of the Person 
becomes the subject and the accusative of the thing is retained. See 
examples. 

8. Verbs of Asking^ Demanding, etc., sometimes take the Ablative 
with a preposition. With jd^/o, postiHo, and quaeroy this is the regular 
construction for the person : 

Hoc a me poscSre, to demand this from me, Cic. Pacem a Bdmfinis 
pStierunt, They asked peace from the Bomans, Caes. 

- 6. A Neutee Pronoun or Adjective as -a second accusative occurs 
with many verbs which do not otherwise take two Accusatives : 

^oc t^ hortor, / exhort you to this, I give you this exhortation. Cic. Ea 
mdnemur, We are admonished of these things, Cic. 

6. Compound Verbs. — A few compounds of trans, circum, ad, and in 
admit two accusatives, dependent the one upon the verb, the other upon 
the preposition: 

Iberum cdpias trajScit, Be led his forces across th>e Ebro, Liv. 

*l. Poetic Accusative. — ^In poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of clothing, 
unclothing — induo, exuo, eingo, acdngo, indUco, etc. — sometimes take in 
the Passive an accusative in imitation of the Greek : 

Gaieam induitur, Ife puts on his helmet, Virg. InQtlle ferrum dngltur, 
Ele girds on his useless sword, Virg. 
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BTTLE Tm— Accnsative of Time and Space. 

378. Duration op Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative : 

ROmillus septem et trlginta regn&vit annos, Homtdus reigned thirty- 
seven years. Liv. Quinque millia passuum ambiil&re, to walk five miles, 
Cic. Nix quattuor pSdes alta, srum four feet deep. Liv. 

1. DuBATioN OF Time is Bometimes expressed by the Ablative, or the 
Accusative with a Preposition : 

Puj^tum est horis quinque, The battle was fought five hours. Caes. 
Per annoa vl^ti certatum est, The war was waged for twenty years. liv. 

2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative : 

Millibus passuum sex consedit, He encamped at the distarice of six miles, 
Caes. Sometimes with a preposition : Ab millibus passuum duobus, at the 
distance of two mites, Caes. 

RIFLE IZ.— Accusative of Limit 

379. The name of a Town used as the Limit of mo- 
tion is put in the Accusative : 

Nuntius R5mam redit. The messenger returns to Rome, Liv. Pl&to 
T&rentum venit, Ftato came to Tarentum, Cic But 

1. The Accusative with Ad occurs, especially in the sense of— fo, 
toward^ <?« the direction of into the vicinity of: 

Tres sunt viae ad Miktinam, TTiere are three roads to Mutina, Cic Ad 
Z&mam pervSnit, Me eame to the vicinity of Zama, Sail. 

3. Like Names of Towns are used 

1) The Accusatives d5mum, d6moB, nu : 

Sclpio d6mum rSductus est, Scipio was conducted hom>e, Cic Rus 6vd- 
Iftre, to hasten into the country, Cic 

2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas : 
L&tOna oonfagit DMum, Latonafied to Ddos, Cic 

4) With Other Names of Places, a Preposition is generally used, 
though sometimes omitted: 

In Asiam redit, He returns into Asia, Nep. Aegjrptum profu^t. He 
fUd to Egypt. Cic. It&liam venit. He came to Italy. Virg. 

6. A Po^ic Dative for the accusative with or without a preposition 
occurs : 

It ddmor coelo (for ad coelum\ The shout ascends to heaven, Viig. 
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UTTLE X.— Accusative of Specification. 

880. A Verb or Adjective may take an Accusative 
to define its application : 

CSpUa velamurf We have our heads veiled (are veiled as to our heads), 
Virg. Ntlbe hiimgros fimictus, with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud, 
Hor. Aeneas os deo stmUiS) Aeneas like a god in appearancei Virg. 

2. This Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem^ vicem, nihil, 
of id and g^vs in id (empMs, id aetotis (at this time, age), id g^nus, omne 
genus, guod genus (for ejus gen^s, etc.), etc., and of many neuter pro- 
nouns and adjectives. 

Maxlmam partem lacte vivunt, The^ live mostly (as to the largest part) 
upon milk. Caes. Nihil motl sunt, They were not at all moved, Liv. 
Quaerit, quid possint. He inquires how powerful they are, Caes. Quid 
vfinis. Why do you comef Caes. 

UTILE XI— Accusative in Exclamations. 

381. The Accusative either with or without an In- 
terjection may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu me mlserum, Ah me unhappy I Cic. Me caecum, Blind thai I am ! 
Cic. Pro deOrum fldem. In the name of the gods! Cio. 

Note. — ^For the Accusative as the Subject of an Infinitive, see 645 ; 
as Predicate, 362 ; as Appositive, 863 ; with Prepositions, 433. 

Y. DATIVE. 

383. A verb is often attended by a noun designating 
the object indirectly affected by the action, that to or for 
which something is or is done. A noun thus used is called 
an Indirect Object. 

EULB Xn.~Dative with Verbs. 

384. The Indieect Object is put in the Dative : 
L With Intbansitive and Passive Verbs : 

Tempuri c6dit. He yields to the time. Cic. Stbi tYmuSrant, Tliey had 
feared ^or themselves, Caes. LSbori student, They devote themsdves to 
labor, Caes. Nobis vita dSta est. Life has been granted to us, Cic. 

n. With Tbansiiivb Verbs, in connection with the Ac- 
cusATrvTE : 

Pons tter hostlfbus dSdit, The brieve gave a passage to the enemy, Liv. 
{iSges cIvUatiTbus suis scripseront. They prepared laws for their states, Cic. 
6 
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385. The Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage is nged 
with verbs signifying to benefit or injure^ please or displease^ 
command or obei/y serve or resist ; also, indulge^ spare^ par- 
don^ envyy threaten^ he angry ybelieve^permiadey and the like : 

Sibi prosunt, Th^ benefit themselves, Cic. Nocere alteri, to injure 
another. Cic. ZenQni plScuit, It pleased Zeno, Cic. Deo pftrSre, to 
obey Ood, Cic. B^ servire, to serve the king. Cic. Vitae parc^re, to 
spare life, Jffep. Mlnitans patriae, threaienmg his ewwiry, Liv. Mihi 
crSde, Believe ms, dc. 

1. Otheb OAS^s.—S(«ae verba of this clasa take the Accusative: delectOy 
' Juvo^ laedo, offendoy etc. ; fido and confido generally the Ablative (419) : 

Murium javit, He helped Marine, Nep. 

^ SpAial yEBBs,— With a few verbs the force of the dative is found 
only by ^ndinij to the strict mefining of the verb : medeor, to cure, to 
administer a reiw^y to ; satis/dcio^ to satisfy, to do enough for, etc. 

8. Accusative or Dative with a difference of signification : cavh'e alt- 
guem^ to ward on some on6 ; (Avere alicui^ to care for some one ; consuHere 
aliquem^ to consult, etc. ; aticui^ to consult for; metuerey timere aligtiemy to 
fear, etc. ; dlicuiy to fear for. 

386. Dative with Componnds.— The dative is nsed with 
many verbs compomided with the prepositions : 

ad, ^ ante, con, in, intei^ 

ob, post, pme, sub, super: 

Adsum Smlcis, / am present vjith my friends, Cic. Omnibus ante- 
stare, to surpass aU, Cic. Interfuit pugnae, ffe participated in the battle, 
Kep. Bu^Tfuii psLtriy ffe survived his father, Liv. 

2. CoupovBDs OF OTHEB PREPOSITIONS, especially a5, de, ex, pro, and 
eircumy sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds speci- 
fied under the rule admit the Abl. : assuesco, coneuescOy insuescOy acquiescoy eto^ 

Hoc Caes&ri deiiiit, This failed (was wanting to) Caesar, Caes. 

387. The Dative of Possessor is nsed with the verb Sum : 

Mihi est n&verca, / Juive (there is to me) a stepmother. Yirg. Fonti 
nOmen ArSthQsa est. The fountain has (there is to the fountain) the name 
Arethusa, Cic. 

1. The Dative of the Name as well as of the possessor is common in 
expressions of naming: nomen esty nomen datur, etc. : 

SclpiOni AMc£lno cognomen fuit, Scipio had the eumame Africanus, 8all. 

888. Dative of Agent.— The Dative of Agent is used 
^th th§ Pftyticiple in dits : 
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Suum culque mcommSdum ferendum est, Every <meha» hU oum trouble 
to beary or must bear his ovm trouble, €ic. 

1. Dative with Compound Tenses. — The Dative of the Agent is some- 
times used with the compound tenses of passive verbs : 

Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, / have apian long since formed. Cic 

1) The Dative of Agent, with the Participle in due, as in the Periphras- 
*tic Conjugation, designates the person who has the work to do ; while with 
the Compound Tenses of passive verbs, it designates the person who has 
the work already done. See examples above. 

4. Dative o» Aoent nr Poets. — ^In the poets the Dative is often used 
for the Ablative with a or aft, to designate simply the agent of the action : 

Non intelligor ulli, lam not understood hy any one, Ovid. 

389. Ethical Dative.— A Dative of the person to whom 
the thought is of special interest is often introduced into 
the Latin sentence when it cannot be imitated in English : 

At t^ venit ad me. But hy he comes to me, Cic. Quid mild Celsus 
figit? What is my Celsus doing? Hor. Avaritia quid slbi vult, WhiU 
does avarice mean, or what object can it have? Cic. Hei mihi, ah me, 
Virg. 

1. The Ethical Dative is always a personal pronoun. 

BTTLE Xm— Two Datives.— To which and For whicL 

390. Two Datives — ^the object to which and the 
OBJECT FOR WHICH — occur with a few verbs : 

I. With Intransitive and Passive Verbs : 

Milo est homintbus Svaritia, Avarice is an evU to men (lit. is to men 
for an evil). Cic. Domus dedecSri domtno fit, T/ie house becomes a dis- 
grace- to its owner. Cic. Hoc illi tribuSbatur ignSviae, This toas impaled 
to him as cowardice (for cowardice), Cic. 

IL With Transitive Verbs in connection with the Ac- 
cusative : 

Quinque cohortes castris praestdio rSlIquit, ffe left five cohorts for the 
defence of the camp (lit to the camp for a defence), Caes. PSrifcles agros 
suos dono rei publicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a 
present (ht, for a jfresent). Just. 

ETTLE XIV.-Dative with Adjectives. 

391. With Adjectives the object to which the qual- 
ity is directed is pnt in the Dative : 



\ 
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Patriae 851am omnibus cftrum est, Thi aoU of their country is dear io 
aU, Cic. Omni aet&ti mors est cemmunis. Death is common io every age, 
Gic. Simllis lupo, simitar to a wolf, Cic. Graeciae utile, useful to 
Greece. Nep. 

1. Adjectites. with Dative. — The most common are those signifying : 
Affreeable, easy, friendly^ like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, 

together with others of a similar or opposite meaning, and verbals in 
hUis. 

2. Other Constbuctions sometimes occur where the learner would 
expect the Dative : 

1) AccusaHve with a Frepoaition : Multas ad res pgrCltilis, i)ery useful for 
many things, Cic. 

2) Accusative without a Pr^sition with ^rd^r, proximus : 
Froxlmus mare, rutarest to the sea, Caes. See 433 and 437. 
8) Ablative with or wUhoiU a Pr^sition : 

Alienum a vita mea, foreign to my life, Ter. Homine ^Uenisslmum, 
most foreign to man, Cic. 

4) Genitive: {\) YfMh. proprius, communis, contrdrius; {2) with, similis, 
dissimUis, assimilis, consimilis, par and dispar, especially to express likeness 
in character : 

Populi BomUni est propria llbertas, Liberty is cJuiracteristic of the Boman 
people. Cic. Alexandri similis, like Alexander, i. e. , in character. Cic. 

KTTLE XV.— Dative with Derivatives. 

892. A few Derivative Nouns and Adverbs take the 
Dative after the analogy of their primitives : 

Justttia est obtempgrfttio leglfbus, Justice is ohedienee to laws, Cic. 
Congruenter naturae vIvSre, io live in accordance with nature. Cic. 

VI. GENITIVE. 

893. The Genitive, in its general use, con«sponds to 
the English possessive, or the objective with of, and ex- 
presses various adjective relations. 

1. But sometimes, especially when Objective (396, 11.), the Genitive is 
best rendered by to, for, from^ in, on account of, etc. : 

B2n5f Icii gratia, gratitude for a favor. Cic. L^ibOrum f6ga, escape from 
labors, Cic. 

ETJIE XVI.— Genitive with Nouns. 

895. Any ISToun, not an Appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive : 
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C&tOnis orfitiones, Cato's orations, Cic. Demn metus, </«? /ear o/ /Ae 
gods, Liv. Vir consilii magni^ a man of great prudence, Caes. See 863. 

396. Varieties of Genitive with Honna.— The principal 
varieties of the Genitive are the following : 

L The Subjective Genitive designates the sutjeet or 
age7it of the action, feeling, etc., including the aiithor and 
possessor : 

Serpentis morsus, the bite of the serpent, Cic. XSn6pliontis libri, the 
books of Xenophon. Cic. 

IL The Objective Genitive designates the object tow- 
ard which the action or feeling is directed : 

Amor glCriae, the love of glory. Cic. M6m6ria m&lorum, the recollection 
of sufferings, Cic. 

IIL The Pakfitivb Genitive designates the uihole of 
which 2k part is taken : 

Qui8ye8trum,«i>AwAo/yott^ Cic. Vitae pars, a ^ar< o/K/«. Cic. 

1. Nostrum and Vestrum.— As partitive genitives, nostrum and ves- 
trum are generally used instead otnostri and vestri, 

2. Use.— The Partitive Genitive is used not only with nouns and pro- 
nouns, but also with adjectives and adverbs : 

Equorum pare," a paH of the horses, Liv. Pectiniae t&lentum, a talent 
of money, -t^e^. Quia yestmm, which of you f do, Consulum alter, .<?«^ 
of the consuls, Liv. Prior horum, the former of these, Nep. Gallorum 
fortissimi, the braved of the Gauls, Caes. ArmOrum aff&tim, abundance 
of arms, Liv. .Qliyient^SiJ&vl^Jwal^ little {of) wisdom. Sail. 

IV. The Genitive op Characteristic designates char- 
acter or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, 
etc. 

Vir maSrtmi consflii, a man of very great prudence, Nep. Vestis magni 
pr£tu, a garment of great value. Cic. C6rona parvi pondtris, a crown of 
STuall weight. Liv. See 402, HI. 1. 

1. A noun designating cMracter or quality may be either in the Gen. or 

intheAbl. See 428. 

1) But it must be accompanied by an adjective, numeral, or pronoun, un- 
less it be a compound containing such modifier ; as hujusm^di = hiy us modi. 

V. The Genttive of Specification has the general 
force of an Appositive (363) : 

Virtus contlnentiae, the virtue of self-control. Cic. Verbum vSluptfttis, 
the word {of ) pleasure, Cic. 
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397. Pecfliaeitiks. — ^We notice the following : 

1. The GovEBNiNO Word is often omitted : 

Ad J6vis {8c, aedem), near the temple of Jupiter, Liv. Hannibal annO- 
rum n5vem (w. puer), Hannibal a hoy nine years of age, Liv. Gonterre 
vltam Trebonii cum D5Ubellae (w. vita), to compare the life of Trebonim 
vjUh that of Volabella. Gic. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun — generally 
one Subjective and one Objective: 

Memmil ddium p5tenttae, Memmiue's hatred of power. Sail. 

8. Genitive and Possessive. — ^A Genitive sometimes accompanies a 
Possessive, especially the Gen. of (pw, solua, UnuSf omnia: 

Tua ipslus &mlcltia, your own friendship, Cic. Meum sollus peccatum, 
my fault alone, Cio. 

398. Othee CoNSTEUc?noNS for the Genitive also occur. 

1. Ablative of Characteristic. See 428. 

2. An Adjective is sometimes used for the Genitive : 
Goiijux Hectdrea = coiguz Hect5ris, the wife <f Hector. Viig. 

3. The Possessive is regularly used for the Subjective Gen. of Per- 
sonal pronouns, rarely for the Objective : 

Mea d6mus, my house, Cic. Fama tua, your fame, Cic. 

4. A Case with a Preposition may be used for the Genitive. 

Odium in h5mlnum gSnus, hatred of or towards the race of m^n, Cic. 
Unus ex vlris, one of the heroes, Cic 

6. A Dative depending on the Verb is sometimes used, instead of the 
Genitive depending on a noun : 

Caes^ri ad pedes projictire^ to cast at the feet of Caesar^ 1. e., before Caesar 
at his feet. Caes. 

ETJLE XVn.— Genitive with Adjectivea 

399. Many Adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning: 

Avtdus laudis, desirous of praise, Cic. Amans sui virtus, virtue fond 
of itself Cic. Virtlitum fSrax, productive of virtues. Liv. Gloriae 
momor, mindful of glory. Liv. 

1. The genitive here retains its usual force — of in respect o/— -and may 
be used after adjectives which admit this relation. 

2. This genitive is most common: 

1) With verbals in as and participles in axui and ens used a^ec- 
tively : 
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2) With adjectives denoting desire, knotokc^e, skill, recollection^ partici' 
potion, mastery, fulness, and their contraries. See examples. 

5. Other Constructions for the Genitive also occur : 

' 1) Dativb : Mdnus stbitis ^vldae, hands ready for sudden events, Tac. 

2) Accusative with Prepositioit : Insuetus ad pugnam, unaccustomed 
to battle, Liv. 

8) Ablative with or without Fbbpositiox : PrQdens in jQre civili, 
learned in civil law, Cic. Curia vacuus, free from cares, Cic Befertus 
b6mB, replete mth blessings, Cic. 

6. The Genitive and Dative occur with the same adjective : 
8ibi conscii culpae, coTisdousto themselves of fault, Cic 

BTTLE XVin.— Predicate Genitive. 

401. A Predicate Noun denoting a different person 
or thing from its Subject is put in the Genitive : 

Omnia hostium erant, AU things hdomged to the enemy} Liv. SSnfttus 
HannibSlis Srat^ The senate was HoMMbaJCs, i. e., in his interest Liv. 
Judicis est vSrum sgqut, To follow the truth is the duty of a judge} Cic. 
Oram Bomanae ditionis fecit^ He brought the. coast under (of) Roman rule, 
Liv. 

2. The Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a 
predicate adjective (353, 1): hominis est = hUmdnum es^ it is the mark 
of a man, is human. The Gen. is the regular construction in a(^'ectives 
of one ending: s&pienUs est (for sSpiens est), it is the part of a wise man, is 
wise. 

402. The principal varieties of Predicate Genitive are : 

•L Subjective or Possessive GKNiTivu-ij-generally best rendered by — 
cf property of, duty, btisiness, mark, characteristic of: 

Est imp^T&tOris siipgr&re, It is the duty of a commander to conquer. Caes. 

n. Partitive Genitive: 

Fles fontium, Tou wiU become one of the fountains, Hor. 

in. Genitive of Characteristic — ^including vcdue, price, size, weight, 
etc. : 

Summae f^cult&tis est, Eei8{2L man) of tffS higheeH ability, Cic Opera 
magni fuit, The assistance was of great value. Nep. See also 428. 

1. The Genitive of IHce or Value is generally an adjective belonging to 
prUii understood ; but sometimes pretii is expressed : 

Parvi prttii est, It is of little value, Cic. See 396, IV. 

» Lit. were of the enemy, or were the enemy'' s. 
^ Lit is qf a judge. 
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2. IHce and Value with verbs of buying^ ieUinfy and the like, are ex- 
pressed 

1) Begularly by the Ablative. See 416. 

2) Sometimes by the Genitive of adjectives, like the Pred. Gen. of price : 
Vendo frtXmentum plaris, I sell grain at a higher price, Cio. 

But the Gen. is thus used only in indefinite and general expressions of 
price and value. A definite price or value -regularly requires the Ablative. 

404. The Possessive is regularly used for the Predi- 
cate Genitive of personal pronouns : 

Est tuum (not tui) vtdere, It is your duty to see, Cic. 

KTTLE ZIX.— Genitive with Certain Verbs. 

406. The Genitive is used 

. I. With mls^reor and mls^resco :* 

MtserSre l&borum, Pity the labors. Virg. Mseresctte regis, Pity the 
hmg, Virg. 

II. With r^oordor, m^mfaii r^mlniscor, and oblXviscor : 

Memlnit praeteriftOrum, He remembers the past, Cic. Oblltus sum mei, 
I have forgotten mysdf, Ter. Flflgitiorum r^cord&rij to recollect base deeds, 
Cic. RSmtnisci virtutis, to remember virtue, Caes. 

in. With refert and interest: 

Ill5rum refert, B concerns them. Sail. Interest omnium, It is the in- 
terest of all, Cic. 

407. Other Constructions with verbs of Remembering and Forget^ 

ting also occur : 

1. The Accusative : MSmlneram Paulum, I remembered Paulus, Cic 

2. The Ablative wUh De: JKficordare de cfitSris, Bethink yourself of the 
others, Cic. 

408. The Construction with Refert and Int^est is as follows : 

1. The Person or Thino interested is denoted 

1) By the Genitive as under the rule. 

2) By the Ablative Femmine of the Ibssessive : 

Mea refert, It concerns me, Ter. Intfirest meft, It interests me, Cic. 
This possessive regularly Jtakes the place of the Gen. of personal pro- 
nouns. 

2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun : 

Intferest omnium recte fScSre, To do right is the interest of all, Cic. 

3. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an Adverb, b^a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Gen. of Value (402, 1 and 2) : 

Magni interest mea, It greatly interests me. Cic. 
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4. The Objbot or Em) for which it is important is expressed by the Ac- 
cusative with adj rarely by the Dative : 

Ad hdnOrem nostrum interest, li ia imporiarUfor our honor, Cic. 

409. Many other verbs sometimes take the Genitive : 

1. Some Verbs of Plenby and Want : Auxflii €g6re, to need aid, Caes. 

2. Some Verbs of Emotion or Feeling : Animi pendeo, Jam uneertam in 

mind, Cic. 

8. A few Verbs denoting Mastery or Birtieipation : Siclliae p5tltu8 est, 

ffe became master of SicUy, Nep. 

KXTLE ZX.— iUcQSStive and GcipitiYe. 

410. A few transitive verbs take both the Accusa- 
tive of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing : 

L Verbs of Meminding^ Admonishing, 
n. Verbs of Accmingj Convicting^ Acquitting. 
ILL Mis^et, JPoenUet^ FOdet^ Taedet^ and Piget. 

1. Reminding, etc. — ^Te fimlcltiae commSnSfilcit, He reminds you of 
friendship, Cio. MUttes necessitatis mSnet, He reminds the soldiers of the 
necessity, Ter. 

II. Accusing, etc. — ^VJros scSleris arguis, Tou accuse men of crime, 
Cic. Absolvere injuriae eum, to acquit him of injustice, Cic. 

ni. MiSERET, PoENiTET, ETC. — ^Eorum nos miseret. We pity them (it 
moves our pity of them). Cic. ConsiUi me poexdtet, I repent of my pur- 
pose. Cic. Me stultittiae meae pudet, /am os^meefo/ my /o%. Cic. 

2. Passite CoNSTRUCTipN. — The personal verbs included under this 
Rule retain the Genitive in the Passive : 

AocQsfttus est prodltiohis. He was accused of treason. Nep. 

3. Verbs of Reminding sometimes take, instead of the Genitive, the 
Accusative of a neuter pronoun or the Ablative with de: 

niud me adm5nes, You admonish me of that, Cic. De proelio vos ad- 
mdnui, / have reminded you of the battle, Cic 

4. Verbs of Accusing, Conticting, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc., the Ablative alone or with a preposition : 

De pgcQniis rSp&tundis damn&tus est, He was convicted of extortion, Cic. 

5. With Verbs of Condemning, the I\inishment may be expressed by 
the Genitive, the Accusative with a preposition, or the Ablative : 

Ad bestias condemnftre, to condemn to the toild beasts. Suet C&pUis 
{or c&plte) damnHre, to condemn to death, Cic. 
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7. The AccusiiTiTE and Genitiye sometimeB occur with other Verbs : 

Eum culpae llber&re, to free him, from blame, i. e., to acquit him of fault. 
Liv. Multitudinem r&llgionis implSvit, Be inepired (filled) the muUUude 
with rdigion, Liv. See 419, 2. 

411. With Advbebs. — ^The Genitive is used with a 
few Adverbs : 

1. With Fartiiivee. See 896, III. 2. 

2. With JPridie and Fastrtdiey perhaps dependent upon die contained 
in them, and with JBrffo and T^uSy originally nouns : 

Pridie ejus diei, on the day htfore thai day. Caes. Yirtiitis eigo, on 
account of virtue* Cic. See 434. 

Note, — ^For the Genitiye of Place, see 421, II, 

VII. ABLATIVE. 

412. The Ablative, in its general use, corresponds to 
the English objective with— ;/rom, by, in, with, and ex- 
presses various adverbial relations. It is accordingly used 
with Verbs and Adjectives, while the genitive, as the case 
of adjective relations, is most common with Nouns. See 
393. 

BTJLE ZXI— Ablative of Cause, Hanner, Means. 

414. Cause, Manner, and Means are denoted by the 
Ablative : 

Ars GtiUtate laudatur, An aA is praised because of its useftUness, Cic. 
I)uo)}us mddis fit, Jt is done in ttoo ways, Cic. . Sol omnia luce coUustrat, 
The sun illumines aU (kings mth its light, Cic. Laetus sorte tua, pleased 
with your lot, Hor. 

1. Application op Kule. — This ablative is of very frequent occur- 
rence, and is used both with verbs and with adjectives. 

2. The Ablative op Cause designates that by which^ by reason of 
whichy because of which, in accordance with which, an3rthing is or is done. 

1) This includes such ablatives as meo judicio, in accordance with my 
opinion ; mea sententia, Jtissu, impulsu, mdnvtu, etc. ; also the Abl. with 
doUo, gaudeo, glorior, labdro, ete. 

3. The Ablative op Manner is regularly accompanied by some modi- 
fier, or by the Prep, eum ; but a few ablatives, chiefly those signifying 
manner — mGre, ordtne, riUidne, etc. — occur without such accompaniment : 
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Yi summa, vnth the greatest violence. Nep. More Persfirum, in the manr- 
ner of the Persians. Nep. Cum sUentio audlre, to hear in sUsHce* Liv. 

4. The Ablatiye of Means includes ihe InMrument and all other 
Means employed. 

5. The Ablative of AcEinr designates the Person by whom anything 
is done as a voluntary agent, and takes the Prep. A or Ah : 

Ocolsus est a Thebanis, He was slain by ths Thebans, Nep. 

1) The AbL without a Prep, or the Accub. with per is somel^es used, 
espedally when the Person is regarded as the Means, rather than as the 
Agent : 

Comua N&mldis flrmat. He strengthens the toings with Mimidians. Liv. 
Per Fabridum, by means of (through the agency of) Fdbridus. Cic 

2) Dative of Agent. See 888. 

6. Personification. — When anything is personified as agent, the ab- 
lative with A or Ab may be used as in the names of persons: 

Vind a v51uptate, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic A fiortfLna d&tam 
occflsiOnem, an opportunity /umished by fortune. Nep. 

7. The Ablative of Accompaniment generally takes cum: 

Ylvit cum Balbo, He lives with Balbus. Cic. But 
In describing military movements, the preposition is often Omitted, 
especially when the AbL is qualified by an acyective. 

KTTLE XXU— AUative of Price. 

416. Price is generally denoted by the Ablative : 

Yendidit auro patriam, He sold his country for gold. Yirg. Multo san- 
guTne Poenis victoria stetit, 7%e victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to 
the Carthaginians at) much blood. Liv. Quinqua^ta t&lentis aestimftri, 
to be valued at fifty talents. Nep. Yxle est vlginti minis, It is cheap at 
twenty minac Plant. 

Note. — ^For the Genitive of Price, see 402, IH. 

BVLE XXm— Ablative with Comparatives. 

417. Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative : 

Nihil est fimabUius virtflte, Nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Quid est melius bdnltate, What is better than goodness / Cic. 

1. Comparatives with Quam are followed by the Nominative, or by 
the case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Hibemia minor quam Britannia existlmatur, Hibemia is considered smaU- 
er than Britannia. Caes. Agris quam urbi terribilior, more terrible to the 
country than to the cUy* Liv. 
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3. Plus, MXntis, Amplius, or Longius, with or without qtiam^ is often 
introduced in expressions of number and quantity, without influence upon 
the construction; sometimes also major^ minor ^ etc. : 

Tecum plus annum vixit, He lived with you more than a year, Cic. Mi- 
nus duo millia, less than two thotisand, Liv. 

BTTLE XXIV.— Ablative of Difference. 

418. The Measube of Diffeeenoe is denoted by 
the Ablative : 

Uno die longi5rem mensem fSciunt, 77iey make the mmith one day 
longer (longer by one day). Cic. Biduo me antScessit, He preceded me by 
two days. Cic. 

ETJLE XXV.-Ablative in Special Constrnctiona. 

419. The Ablative is used 

I. With utor, fruor, fdngor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 
Plurlmis rebus frulmur et utimur, We enjoy and use very many things, 

Cic. Magna est ^vfiQdifii^oMiM^y He obtained great booty, Nep. Vesclmur 

bestiis, We live upon animals, Cic. 

n. With fido, confido, nitor, and innltor : 

Nemo p5test fortunae stSbllltate confldere, Ko one can trust (confide 
in) the stabUUy of fortune. Cic. SSlus veritate nItUur, Safety rests upon 
truth, Cic. 

III. With Verbs and Adjectives op Plenty and Want : 

Non ggeo medlcina, I do ma need a remedy. Cic. Villa Sbundat lacte, 
caseo, melle, The villa abounds in milk, cheese, and honey, Cic. Urbs 
nuda praesidio, a cUy destUute of defence, Cic. Virtate praedttus, en- 
dowed with virtue. Cic. 

IV. With dignas, indignus, contentus, and fr§tus : 

Digni sunt amlcUia, 77iey are worthy of friendship. Cic. Natura par- 
vo contenta, nature corUent vnih little, Cic. Frgtus fimicis, relying upon 
his friends, Liv. 

V. With ^jms and usus : 

AuctOriftate tua nobis 6pus est, We w^rf (there is to us a need of) your 
autlioriiy, Cic. Usus est tua mihi opera, /need your aid. Plant. 

1. Explanation.— This Ablative may in most instances be readily ex- 
plained as the Ablative of Cause or Means: thus utor, I use, serve myself 
by means of; fldo, confido, I confide in, am confident because of, etc. 
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8. With Opus and Usus, the thing needed is sometimes denoted by 
the Nominative : 

Dux nobis dpus est, We need a leader^ or a leader is neceamry for as, 
Cic. 

4. FiDO, CoNilDO, and InnItob admit the Dative, rarely the Abl. with in, 

YirtQti conf idSre, to confide in virtue. Cic. See 885, 1. 

Note. — For the Genitive with piMior^ see 409, 8 ; with verbs and ad- 
jectives oi Plenty and Want^ 409, 1; 399, 2. 

BTTLE ZZVI— Ablative of Place. 

421. I. The PLACE IN WHICH and the place fboh 
WHICH are generally denoted by the Ablative with a 
Preposition. But 

II. Names of Towns omit the Preposition, and in 
the Singular of the First and Second declensions desig- 
nate the PLACE IN WHICH by the Genitive : 

1. Hannn)al in It&lia fuit, Hannibal wob in Italy, Nep. Ab urbe pr5- 
flciscttur. He departs from the ciiy, Caes. 

IL Athenis fuit. He woe at Athena, Cic. FQgit Corintho, He fied 
from Corinth. Cic. ROmae fuit. He was at Rome, Cic. 

422. Names of Places not Towns sometunes omit the preposition : 

Allquid 15co pdnSre, to put anything in its place, Cic. Terra m&rlque, 
on land and sea, Liv. Tota Graecia, in all Greece, Nep. C&dere nablbus, 
to fall from the clouds, Virg. 

423. Names of Towns sometimes retain the preposition, especially 
for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Ardea Bdmam venCrunt, They came from Ardea to Borne, Liv. 

2. The Genitive-Fobms denoting the place in which^ are genitives only 
in form. They probably belonged originally to a case called the Locative^ 
afterward blended with the Ablative, except in the Sing, of Dec. I. and II., 
where it is united with the Gen. Accordingly these genitives are in force 
old Ablatives. 

8. The Ablative, with or without a preposition, is sometimes used for 
the Genitive : 

In ipsa Alexandria, In Alexandria itself. Cic. Longa Alba, at Alba 
Longa, Virg. Albae, in urbe opportdna, d AJha^ a convenient city, Cic. 

424. Like Names of Towns are used 

1. Many names of Islands : 

Vixit Cypri, He Uved in Cyprus, Nep.^^'Delo prSflciscitur, He proceeds 
from Delos. Cic. 
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2. DSmos, rus and the genitives hiSmi, mlUtiae and belli: 

BQri kg^TQ Yltam, to spend life in the country, Liv. D5mi mllitiaeque, 
ai home and in the field, Cic Dumo prdfQglt, He fled from home, Cic. 

8. The Genitive of other nouns also occurs : 

BOmae Niimldiaeque, ai Borne and in Nwmdia, Sail. 

BTJLE XXVU—Ablative of Source and Sepaxation. 

425. SouECB and Sepaeation are denoted by the 
Ablative, generally with a preposition : 

Source. — Hoc audlvi de p&rente meo, / heard this from my father, 
Cic. St^tua ex aere facta, a gtatue made of bronze, Cic J5ve natus, 
9on ofJupUer, Cic. 

Separation. — Caedem a vobis ^^^eWo^ I ward off slaughler from you, 
Cic. Expulsus est patria, He was banished from his country, Cic. 

1. The Ablative of Source designates that from which anything is 
derived, including paretUaffe^ material^ etc 

2. The Ablative of Separation designates that from which anything 
is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is used : 

1) With Intransitive verbs signifying, to abstain from, be distant fromy 
etc. 

2) In connection witb the Accusative after transitive verbs signifying, to 
hold from, separate from, free from, and the like, 

8. The Preposition is generally omitted 

1) "With Perfect Participles denoting parewtags or birth-^enitus^ ndtus, 
ortus, etc. : 

Jove natus, son of Jvpiisr, Cic. 

2) With Verbs of Freeing, except libero, which is used both with and 
without a preposition : 

Somno solvi, to be released from sleep. Cic. But see 410, 7. 
4) Sometimes with other words, especially in poetry. 

BTTLE ZXVnL— Ablative of Time. 

426. The Time of an Action is denoted by the Ab- 
lative : 

OctogSslmo anno est mortuus. He died in his e^htieth year, Cic. 
Nfitali die suo, on his birthday, Kep. Hieme et aestate, in winter and 
summer, Cic. 

1. Designations of Time. — Any word, so used as to involve the time 
of an action or event, may be put in the ablative : beUo, in the time of war. 
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2. The Ablative with In is used to denote 

1) The cireitmstafices of the time, rather than time itself: 
In tali tempdre, under such ciroumeiancts. Liv. 

2) The time in or uniMn which anything is done : 
In diebus proximis deoem, in the next ten days. Sail. 

427. Accusative or Ablative. — ^The time since an action or event 
is denoteck by Abhinc or Ante with the Accusative or Ablative, and the 
time between two events, by Ante or Post with the Accusative or Abla- 
tive : 

Abhinc annos trgcentos fuit, ffe lived (was) three hundred years since* 
Cic. Faucis ante diebus, a few days before, Cic. Post dies pauoos vfinit, 
He came after a few days, Liv. 

8. QuAJi may follow ante and post, may be united with them, or may 
even be used for postquam : 

Quartum post annum quam rcdierat,/our years qfter he had returned, 
Nep. 

BTJLE ZZIX.— Ablative of Charactoristio. 

428. The Ablative with an adjective may be used 
to characterize a person or thing : 

Summa virtute Sdolescens, a youth of the hiffhest virtue. Caes. C^ti[- 
llna ingenio mSlo fuit, CatUine toas a man of a bad spirit. Sail. 

1. The Ablative of Ohabacteristic is used 

1) "With Substantives as in the first eicample. 

2) In the Predicate, like the Predicate Genitive (401). 

2. The Ablative with a Genitive instead of the ablative with an ad- 
jective is sometimes used : 

Uri sunt spgcie tauri, The urus is of the appearance of a buU, Caes. 

3. Genitive of Characteristic. — See 896, IV. 

BTTLE XXX.-Ablative of Specification. 

429. The Ablative may be nsed with a word to de- 
fine its application i 

AgSsHSus nomine, non p5test&te fuit rex, AgesUaus was king in name^ 
" not in power, Nep. Claudus altSro pSde, lame in one foot, Nep. Mori- 
bus similes, simUar in fharader, Cic. 

1. Force of Ablative. — This shows in whd respect or particular any- 
thing is true : thus, Hng (in what respect ?) in name, 

2. Accusative of Specification. See 880. 
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430. Ablative Absolute. — ^A noun and a participle, 
a noun and an adjective, or two noons may be gram- 
matically independent of {absolved from) the rest of the 
sentence, and yet may express various adverbial modifica- 
tions of the predicate. When so used they are said to be 
in the case Absolute. 

BTTLE XXZI— Ablatiye Absolute. 

431. The Ablative is used as the Case Absolute : 

Servio regnante vlguerunt, They floui*ished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning). Cio. Re^us exactis, cons&les creftti sunt. After the 
banishment of the kinge^ coneuU were appointed, Liv. SSrSno coelo, wJien. 
the tky i» dear. Sen. G&ninio consule, in the eonnUahip of Cetniniua, Cic. 

1. Use. — The Ablative Absolute is much more common than the Eng- 
lish Nominative Absolute, and expresses a great variety of relations, — 
time, caueCy reason) means, condition, concession, etc. 

2. How Rendered. — This ablative is generally best rendered (1) by 
a Clause with — when, iffhUe,for, since, if, though, etc., (2) by a Noun with 
a Preposition, — in, during, after, by, from, through, etc., or (3) by an Ac- 
tive Participle with its Object: 

Servio regnante, tohile Servius reigned, or in the reign of Servius. Cic. 
Beli^one neglecta, because religion was neglected, Liv. Eqult&tn praemis- 
so, subsequeb&tur. Having serUforward his cavalry, he followed, Caes. 

VIII. OASES WITH PREPOSITION'S. 

BTTIE XXXII--Ca8e8 with Prepositions. 

432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used 
with Prepositions : 

Ad &mTcum scripsi, I have written to a friend, Cic. In curiam, into 
the senate house. Liv. In It&lia, in Haly, Nep. Fro castris, before the 
camp, 

433. The Accusative is used with 

Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, fipud, circa, circum, circtter, cis, citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
praeter, pr5pe, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus. 

1. Like /Vop«, the derivatives* ^wp«?r and pro/xXmus take the Accus. 
dependent perhaps upon ad imderstood. 
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434. The Ablative is used with 

A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, de, 

eoreXf prae, pro, sine, tgnus. 

1. Many verbs compounded with aJ, rfe, ex, or super, admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition. 

435. The Accusative or Ablative is used with 

In, sub, subter, super: 

In Asiam prOfugit, Be fled into Asia, Cic. Hannibal in It&lia fuit, Ban- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Subter t6gam, wider the toga. Liv. Hac stiper 
re scrlbam, JzoiU torite on thds su^ect, Cic. 

1. In and Sub take the Accusative in answer to the question wTdtJier f 
the Ablative in answer to where? 

2. Stibter and Super generally take the Accusative, but s&per with the 
force oi— concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative. 

437. Several adverbs are sometimes used as prepositions with an 
oblique c^se, though in most instances a preposition could readily be sup- 
plied : 

Pr6pius pSrtciilum (ad), nearer to danger. Liv. Pjilam pSpiilo, in the 
presence of the people, Liv. Clam vdbis, without your knowledge, Caes. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

BULE XXXm— Agreement of Adjectives. 

438. An Adjective agrees with its If oun in gender, 
NUMBER, and CASE : 

Fortuna caeca est. Fortune is blind. Cic. Yerae fimlcttiae, true 
friendships, Cic. Mftgister opthnus, the best teacher, Cic. 

1. This Rule includes Adjectives, Adjective Pronouns, and Participles. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. — ^An adjective is called 
attributive, unless it unites with the verb (generally swm), to form the pred- 
icate; it is then called & predicate-adjective: as caeca est, above. 

8. Agreesient with Clause, etc. — ^An adjective may agree with any 
word or words used substantively, as a jt)ronotm, clause, infinitive, etc. : 

Quis clfirior. Who is more illustrious t Cic. Certum est llberos ^mari, 
It is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 35, HI. 
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4. Neuter with Masculine. — Sometimes the Predicate Adjective is 
neuter, when the subject is Masc, or Fern, : 

Mors est extremum, Death is the last (thing). Cio. 

6. Neuter with Genitive. — A neuter adjective with a genitive is 
often used instead of an adjective with its noun : 

Multum 6pgrae (for muUa apera)^ much service (much of service). Cic. 

6. Construction according to Sense. — Sometimes the adjective or 
participle conforms to the real meaning of its noun, without r^ard to 
grammatical gender or number : 

Pars certare pSrati, a part (some), prepared to contend. Virg. Demos- 
thenes cum ceteris drant expulsi, Demosthenes with the others had been hann 
ished. Nep. 

7. Agreement with Predicate Noun or Appositive. — See 462. 

439. With two ob more Nouns. — ^An adjective or 
participle, belonging to two or more nouns, mav agree 
with them all conjointly, or may agree with one and be 
understood with the others : 

Castor et Pollux visi sunt. Castor and IbUwc were seen, Cic TemS- 
rltas igndr^ti&que vitiOsa est, Bashness and ignorance are had, Cic. 

1. The Attributive Adjbotivb generally agrees with the nearest noun: 
Agri omnes et m&ria, all lands and seas, Cic. 

2. Different Genders. — ^When the nouns are of different genders, 
they may denote 

1) Persons : then the adjective or participle agreeing with them con- 
jointly is masculine : P&ter et m&ter mortui sunt, Father and mother are 
dead. Ter. 

2) Tysons and Things : thett the adjective generally takes the gender of 
the person : Bex rSgi&que classis pr6fecti sunt. The Hng and the royal fleet 
set out. Liv. 

3) Things: then the a4)ective is generally neuter: H6ndres victOiiae 
fortuita sunt, Honors and victories are accidental (things). Cic. 

8. Neuter with Masculine or FisicrEriiTE. — ^With masculine or femi- 
nine nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective is often neuter: 

Labor et ddlor sunt f Initima, Labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 

4. Two OR icoRE Adjectives. — ^Two or more adjectives in the singular 
may belong to a plural noun : 

Prima et vIcSslma UgiOnes, the first and the twentieth legion, Tac. 

441. UsB OP Adjectives. — ^Adjectives are often used 
substantively: doct% the learned; multi^ many persons; 
rnidta^ many things. 
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4. ADmonvES WITH Bes are used with great freedom : res advertae, ad- 
versity ; res secundae^ prosperity ; respuhlioa, republic. 

6. Adjeotives from PboIpeb Names are often equivalent to the English 
objective with qf: pugna Mar^thonia, the battle qf Marathon, 

6. Desionatino a Pabt. — A few adjectives sometimes designate a par- 
ticular part of an object : primusy medius^ ultimtUy extrSmtta^ postremusy inti- 
tnttSy tumrMUy infimuay imusy supreimu^ etc. : prima nox, the first part of 
the night. 

442* Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in apposi- 
tion, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Nemo saltat sobrius, No one dances when he is sober, or when sober, Cic. 
Hortensium vivum &mavi, Iloved Hortensius, while he was aUve, Cic. 

1. Prior, primtiSy vltimus,po8tremus, are often best rendered by a rela- 
tive clause : 

Primus mOrem solvit, Bis was the first who broke the custom. Liv. 

443. Instead of Advebbs. — ^Adjectives are sometimes used where 
our idiom employs adverbs : 

Socr&tes venSnum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfuUy drank the poison. 
Sen. Boscius £rat Bdmae frtquens, Boscius wasfreqveatly at Borne, Cic. 

444. CoMPAEisoN. — ^A comparison between two ob- 
jects requires the comparative degree; between more 
than two, the superlative : 

Prior hArum, the former of these (two). Nep. Gallorum fortiss!mi, the 
bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 

2. CoMPABATivB AFTEB QuAM.— When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, both acyectives are put in the com- 
parative ; but when it is said to possess qo^ quality rather than another, 
both are in the positive, the former with maffis or potius : 

CUrior quam gratior, more illustrious than pleasing, Liv. Dlsertus 
m^s quam ski^xQXiS, fluent rather than wise. Cic. 

8. Comparatives and Superlatives are often strengthened by other 
words : 

MultomaxUnapars, ^/ar ^^^r^tis^j^rf. Cic. Quam maxlmao c5piao, 
forces as large as possible. Sail. 

4. CoMPABisoK m Advebbs has the same force as in adjectives : 

Quam saepissime, as often as possible, Cic. 
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SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

BTJLE XXXIV.— Agreement of Pronoims. 

445. A Pronoun agrees witht its antecedent in gen- 
dee, NUMBEE, and PERSON : 

Animal quod sangulnem hSbet, an animid which has blood. Cic. Ego, 
qui te confirmo, / who encourage you, Cic. Vis est in virtutibus ; eas ex- 
cKta, There is strength in virtues^ arouse them, Cic. 

1. Application of RrtB. — This rule applies to all Pronouns when 
used as nouns. Pronouns used as adjectives conform to the rule for adjec- 
tives. See 438. 

The Antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and 
whose place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, anvnuU is 
the antecedent of quod^ and virtutibus the antecedent of eas. 

2. Agreement with Personal Pronoun. — When the antecedent is a 
Demonstrative in agreement with a, Personal pronoun, the relative agrees 
with the l&tter: 

Tu es is qui me omasti, Tou are the one who commended me, Cic 

8. With two Antecedents. — ^Wben a relative or other pronoun, 
refers to two or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them con- 
jointly, but it sometimes agrees with the nearest : 

PuSri mtiliSresque, qui, hoys and women^ who, Caes. Pecciltum ao 
culpa, quae, error and faulty which, Cic. 

1) With antecedents of different genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to 
the rule for a4]ective8 (480, 8 and 8) ; hence puiri muHeresque qui, above. 

2) With antecedents of different persons, the prononn prefers the first person 
to the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the mle for verbs. See 
463,1. 

4. With Predicate Noun or Appositive. — A pronoun sometimes 
agrees with a Predicate Noun or an Appositive instead of the antecedent: 

Animal quern (for quod) v6cSmus hdm!nem, tJie animal which we call 
man, Cic. FlQmen BhCnus, qui, the river Jlhine, which. Caes. 

5. Construction accordino to Sense. — Sometimes the pronoun is 
construed according to the real meaning of the antecedent, without regard 
to grammatical form : 

Equltattis, qui vidsrunt, the cavalry who saw. Caes. 
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6. Antecedent Omitted. — The ante(^dent of the relative is ofteA 
omitted when it is indefinite, is the prqpoun m, or is implied in a pos- 
sessive : / 

Sunt qui censeant, There are some who think. Cic. Vestra, qui cum 
integritate vixiatis, hoc interest, This iAtereste you who have Uved with iiv- 
tegrUy. Cic. Here the antecedent is ^, implied in vestra. 

7. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or 
clause, the pronoun, unless attracted (445, 4), is in the Neuter Singular, 
but the relative generally adds id as an appositive to such antecedent: 

Nos, id quod d&bet, patria delectat. Our cmtfUryddigiiB us^aaii oughi 
(lit. thai which U owes). Cic. 

8. Relative Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into 
the case of the antecedent, and sometimes agrees with the antecedent 
repeated : 

Jadlce quo (for qnem) nosti, the judge whom you know. Hor. Dies in- 
stat, quo die. The day is at hand, on which day. Caes. 

9. Antecedent Attracted. — ^In poetry, rarely in prose, the antece- 
dent is sometimes attracted into the case of the relative : 

TJrbem quam st&tuo, vestra est. The city which I am building is yours. 
Virg. 

446. Personal Peonoijns. — ^The Nominative of Per- 
gonal Pronouns is used only for emphasis or contrast : 

Signlf icamus quid sentiamus, We show what we think. Cic. Ego r6ges 
ejeci, vos tj^rannos intrOdttcitis, I have lanished kings, you introduce tyrants. 
Cic. 

447. Possessive Pbonouns, ^^hen not emphatic, are 
seldom expressed, if they can be supplied from the con- 
text : 

M&nus l&va. Wash your hands. Cic. 

448. REFIlBXIVES.^>S'M^ and Suus have a reflexive 
sense {himself^ etc.) ; sometimes also the other Personal 
and Possessive pronouns, together with i^, Ule^ and Ipse : 

So dlligit, He loves himself. Cic. Sua vi m5v6tur. He is moved by his 
own power. Cic. 'iA.Q oouabloT, I console myself , Cic. 

449. Sui and Suits generally refer to the Subject of the 
clause in which they stand: 

Se dlligit. He loves himself. Cic. Justltia propter sSse cSlenda est, 
Justice should he cultivated for its oivn sake, Cic. Annlilum suum dgdit, JSe 
gave his rinff, Nep. 
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1. In Subordinate Clausks expressing the sentiment of the principal 
subject, Sui and Suits generally refer to that subject : 

Sentit &nlmus se vi sua m5v&ri, The mind perceives that it is moved by tie 
own power. Cic: A me petlvit ut sdcum essem, Ife asked (from) me to be 
with him (that I would be). Cic. 

2. Suus sometimes refers to an oblique case, especially when used 
substantively : 

Justitia suum culque tribuit, Justice gives to every man his due, Cic 

450. Demonstratives. — -S2c, IstCy Ule^ are often called 

respectively demonstratives of the First, Second, and Third 

Persons, as hie designates that which is near the speaker ; 

istey that which is near the ]((erson addressed, and ilky that 

which is remote from both, and near only to some third 
person : 

Custos hi:gus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic. Mtita istam men- 
tem, Change tliat purpose of yours, Cic. Si illos negligis, if you disregard 
those. Cic. 

2. In reference to two objects previously mentioned, (1) Hie generally 
follows lUe and refers to the latter object, while lUe refers to the former : 
but (2) Hie refers to the mpre important object, and lUe to the less im- 
portant : 

Igndvia, Hbor : ilia, hie ; Indolence, labor : the former y the latter. Cels. 
Pax, victoria : haec {pax) in tua, ilia in deOrum ^otestAte est ; Psace^ vie- 
tory : the former is in your power, the latter in the power of the gods, Li v. 

4. file is often used of what is well known, famous : 
Medea ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

453. The Relative is often used where the English 
idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun ; some- 
times even at the beginning of a sentence : 

Bes 15qultur ipsa ; quae semper v&let, The fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cic. Qui proelium committunt, They engage bat^ 
tie, Caes: Quae quum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. 

4. A Eelativb CtAVBH is sometimes equivalent to I^ with the Abl. : 
Quae tua prddentia est = qua es pradentia = pro tua prQdentia = such 

is your prudence, or you are of such prudence, or in accordance with your pru- 
dence, etc. : SpCro, quae tua prQdentia est, te v&Ure, / hope you are well, 
such is your prudence (which is, etc.). 

5. Relative with Adjeotive. — ^Adjectives belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, sometimes stand in the relative clause' in agreement with the 
relative, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals : 

V&sa, quae pulcherrlma vid^rat, the m>ost beautiful vessels which he had 
seen (vesseb, which the most beautiful he had seen). Cio. 
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455. Indefinite Pronouns. — AUquis^ quis^ quiy and 
quispianiy are all indefinite, some one^ any one : 

Est &liquis, 7%^6M«om«(m€. Liv. Dixit qui8,iS(>m« 07t€ <a«^. Cic. 

456. Quldamy a certain one, is less indefinite than 
aUquis : 

Quidam rhetor antlquus, a certain andent rhetorician, Cic. 

457. Quisquam and ullus are used chiefly in negative 
and conditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences 
implying a negative : 

N8qae me quisquam agnovit, Nor did any one recognize me. de. 

4B8. QulviSy QuUibety any one whatever, and QuisqiiCj 
every one, each one, are general indefinites. See 191. 

459. Aliits and Alter are often repeated : dlius — dliicSy 
one — another; ctlii — aliiy some — others; alter — alter^ the 
one — the other ; aUI^ — alt^ri^ the one party — the other : 

Alii glOriae serviunt, ftlii pgctlniae, Some are slaves to glory ^ others to 
money, Cic. 

1. Alius repeated in different cases often involves an ellipsis : 

Alius &lia via civitatem auxgrunt, They advanced the elate, one in one 
vtay^ another in another. Liv, 

2. After AHttSf AlUer^ and the like, atqtie^ ac, and et often mean than : 
Non &liuB essem atque sum, Iwmld not be other than lam, Cic. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SYNTAX OF VERBS. 



SECTION I. 
AGREEMENT OF VERBS. 

EXILE XXXV.—Verb with Subject. 

460. A Finite Yerb agrees with its Subject in num- 
ber and PERSON : 

Deus mundum aedtflcavit, God made the world, Cic. Ego rSges ej^ci, 
Tos tyrannos introdCLcltis, I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants, Cic. 
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1. Pabticiplxs in Compound Tknses agree with the subject accordmg 
to 438. See also 301. 

. ThSb&ni accQs&ti sunt, Tlu Thebana were accused. Cic. 

2. Subject Omitted. — See 367, 2. 

3. Verb Omitted. — See 367, 8. 

461. CoNSTBUcnoN AccoEDiNG TO Sense. — ^Sometimes 
the Predicate is construed according to the real meaning 
of the subject without regard to grammatical gender or 
number. Thus 

1. With Collective Nouns, pars^ muUUOdo, and the like : 

Maltltado &beunt, 21ie multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agros dllapsi, 
apart (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

2. With Milliay often masculine in sense : 

Caesi sunt tria millia, 7%ree thousand men were slain. Liv. 

3. With Quisque, Uterque, Alius — Alium^ Alter — AU^rum, and the 
like: 

Uterque ^dUcunt, They each lead out. Caes. 

4. With Singular Subjects accompanied by an Ablative with cum : 

Dux cum princlptbus cSpiuntur, The leader with his chiefs is taken. Liv. 
See 438, 6. 

6. With Partim — Partim in the sense of pars— pars. 

B5n5rttm partim nScessflria, partim non nScess&ria sunt, Of good 
things some are necessary ^ others are wtt necessary. Cic. 

462. Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, 
but with an Appositive or Predicate Noun : 

Volsinii, oppidum TuscOrum, concrSm&tum est, Volsinii^ a town of the 
Tuscans^ was burned. Plin. Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, Not 
every error should be called foUy. Cic. 

463. Wfth two or more Subjects the verb agrees — 
L With one subject and is understood with the others : 

Aut mores spectftri aut fortflna s51et, Either character or fortune is wont 
to be regarded. Cic. H6m6rus fuit et HCsiSdus ante Bomam conditam, 
Bomer and Besiod lived (were) before the founding of Borne. Cic 

II. With all the subjects coiyointly, and is accordingly in the Plural 
Number: 

Ego et Clc6ro vSlgmus, Oieero and I are well. Cic Tu et Tullia v&l6tis, 
Tou and TuUia are well. Cic. 

1. Person. — ^With subjects differing in Person, the verb takes the First 
Person rather than the Second, and the Second rather than the Third. 

2. Pabticipibs.— See 439. 
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8. Two Subjects as a Ukit. — Two singular subjects forming in sense 
a unit or whole, admit a singular verb : 

Sen&tus pdptlusque intelllgit, The senate and people (i. e., the state as a 
unit) understand, Cic. 

SECTION n. 
USE OF VOICES, 

464. In a transitive verb, the Active voice represents 
the subject as acting upon some object, the Passive, as 
acted upon by some other person or thing : 

Beus mundum aedlflcavit, God made the world, Cic. A Deo omnia 
facta sunt, AU things were made hy God, Cic 

465. With transitive verbs, a thought may be expressed either 
actively or passively. See 371, 6. 

1. The Passive Voice is sometimes equivalent to the Act with a re- 
flexive pronoun, like the Greek Middle : 

L&vantur in flamlnibus, They bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers, 
Caes. 

2. Intransitive Verbs (193) have regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive : 

Curritur ad praetorium, TheyruntoiJupraetori'um{}X\aTisn.%o), Cic 
8. Deponent Verbs, though Passive in form, are in signification tran* 
sitive or intransitive : 

Ulud mirabar, I admired that. Cic 

SECTION in. 
TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

ft 

466. The Pbesent Indicative represents the action of 
the verb as taking* place at the present time : 

Ego et Cicero v&lemus, Cicero and Tare well, Cic. 

4:&7, Hence the Present Tense is used, 

I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the pres- 
ent time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, belong of 
course to the present, as ffeneral truths and customs : 

Nihil est ^mSbllius virtute. Nothing is more lovely than virtue, Cic. 

IP, Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for effect, to 
6 
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picture before the reader as present. The Present, when so used, is 
called the Historical Present : 

Jugurtha vallo moenia circumdat, Jugurtha mrrtmnds the cUy wUh a 
rampart. Sail. 

2. The Present is often used of a present action which has been going 
on for some time, rendered Aavc, especially aSterjamdiUyjamduduniy etc. : 

Jamdiu ignoro quid&gas, I have not known/or a long time what you are 
doinff, Cic. 

468. The Impebfect Indicative represents the action 
as taking place in past time : 

St&bant noblliBslmi juvSnes, There stood (were standing) most noble 
youths, Liv. Colles oppidum cing^bant, BUls encompassed the town, Caes. 

^^9. Hence the Imperfect is used especially 

1. In lively description^ whether of scenes or events : 

Ante oppidum pUnities p&tebat, Before the town extended a plain, Caes. 
Fulgentes gl&dios videbant, They saw (were seeing) the gleam/ing ewords. 
Cic. 

II. Of customary or repeated actions and events, often rendered by was 
wontj etc. : 

PausJoiias ^p&lab&tur more Persarum, Ibusanias was wont to lanquet in 
the Persian style, Nep. 

2. Imperfect in Letters. — See 472, 1. 

470. The Future Indicative represents the action as 
one which will take place in future time : 

s Scrlbam ad te, IwUl torite to you, Cic 

471. The Perfect Indicative has two distinct uses : 
I. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it 

represents the action as at present completed, and is ren- 
dered by our Perfect with have : { 

De gfinere belli dixi, I have spoken of the character of the war, Cic I 

IL As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite 
it represents the action as a simple historical fact : 

Miltid,des e'St acctlsfttus, MUtiades was accused, Nep. 

472. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the ac- 
tion as completed at some definite past time : 

Copias quaa pro castris coll6cavSrat, rSduxit, JBe led bach the forces which 
he hacf stattqned be/ore the camp, Caes. 

1. In Letter^ the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the 
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reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect for the Present, and the Pluper-- 
feet for the Imperfect or Perfect : 

Nihil h&bSbam quod scnbSrem: ad tuas omnes £pist61as rescrips^ram, 
/ have (had) nothing to write : I have already replied to aU your letters (I had 
replied, i. e., before writing this). Cic. 

473. The Future Peefect Indicative represents the 
action as one which will be completed at some future time : 

E6mam quum venSro, scrlbam ad te, When I shall have reachiH Home^ I 
iJoiU wriU to you, Cio. 



SECTION* IV. 
USE OF THE INDICATIVE. 

BULE XXXTI.— Indicative. 

474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts : 

Deus mundum aedtf Icavit, Ood made the loorld, Cic. Nonne expnlsus 
est patria, Was he not baftiahed from his country? Cic. Hoc f^ci, dum 
Ucuit, I did this as long m I ums permitUd. Cic. 

475. Special Uses. — ^The Indicative is sometimes used 
where our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive : 

1. The Indicative of the Periphrastic ConjugaHons is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (510, 2): 

Haec conditio non acelpienda fuit, This condition should not have been 
acc^ted. Cic. 

2. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative^ particularly the Pluperfect^ 
are sometimes used for Effect^ to represent as an actual fact something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

Vicerdmus, ntsi rSo^pisset Antonium, We should have {lit, had) con- 
queredy had he not received Antony, Cic. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs^ made general by being doubled or 
by assuming the sufEx cunqmy take the Indicative : 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, Whoever Tie is^ he is wise, Cic. 

4. In Expressions of Duty^ Necessity, AbUity, and the like, the Indica- 
tive is more freely used in Latin than in English : 

Tardius quam ddbuSrat, more slowly than he should have done, Cic. 

1) So also in sum with aequum^'par, justum, melius, utUius, longum, 
difficile, and the like : Longum est persSqui titilltiites, It would be tedious (is 
a long task) to enumerate the uses, Cic. 
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sEonoN" y. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

476. Tense in the Subjunctive does not designate the 
time of the action as definitely as in the Indicative, but it 
marks with great exactness its continuance or completion. 

47y. The Present and Imperfect express Incomplete 
action : 

y&leant olves, Map the cUieetu he weU. Clo. Utinam vSra inv^nXre pos- 
Bern, O that I were able to find the truth, Oio. 

478. The Perfect and Pluperfect express Completed 
action : 

Oblltus es quid dixgrim, Tou have forgotten what I mid, Cic. Thgmis- 
tddes, quum Graeciam llberasset, expulsus est, Themistoolea was banishedf 
though he had liberated Greece, Cio. 

480. The Subjunctive Tenses in their use conform to 
the following 

BXJLE XXXVH— Sequence of Tenses. 

Principal tenses depend upon Principal tenses : His- 
torical upon Historical : 

Nitltur ut vincat, Be etrives to conquer. Cic. Quaesieras nonne piita- 
rem, You had asked^ whether I did not think. Cic. 

481. In accordance* with this rale : 

I. The Subjunctive dependent upon a Principal tens^—preaenty present 
per/ectf future^ future perfect — is put, 

1. In the Present for Incomplete Action : 

Video quid &ga8, I see what you are doing, 

Vidi quid agas, J have seen what you care doing, 

Videbo quid agas, IshaU see what you do, 

Yldcro quid agas, IshaU have seen what you do, 

2. In the Perfect for Completed Action : 

Video quid Sgeris, I see whctt you have done, 

Vidi quid egcris, I have seen what you have done, 

Videbo quid egcris, IshaU see what you have done, 

Vidcro quid egeris, IshaU have seen what you have done, 

II. The Subjunctive dependent upon a Historical tense— tmper/*ec^, Ms- 
iorical perfecty pluperfect — is put. 
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1. In t}ie Imperfect for Incomplete Action : 

Yidebam quid ^geres, I saw what you were doing, 

Yidi quid ag^res, I saw what you wete doing. 

Yld&ram quid agcres, I had seen what you were doing, 

' 2. In the Pluperfect for Completed Action : 

Yldebam qmd Sgisses, I saw what you had done. 

Yidi quid egiBses, leaw what you had done, 

Yidciam quid egisses, I had seen what you had done, 

III. The Periphrastic Forms in rus conform to the rule : 

Yideo quid actOrus sis, leee what you are going to do. 

Yldebam quid acturus esses, I saw what you were going to do. 

TV. The Historical Present is treated sometimes as a Principal 
tense, as it really is in Form, and sometimes as a Historical tense, as it 
really is in Sense : 

Ubii Orant, ut sibi parcat, The Ubii implore him to spare them, Caes. 
Persuadet Castioo ut regnum occtip&ret, £k persuaded Casticus to seize the 
govemmerU, Caes. 

Y. The Imperfect Subjunctite often refers to present time, especially 
in conditional sentences (610, 1); accordingly, when thus used, it is 
treated as a Principal tense : 

Mem6r&re possem quibus in 15cis hostes faderit, I might (now) state in 
what places he routed the enemy. Sail. 

YX The Pbssent and Future Infinitiyes, Present and Future Par- 
ticiples, as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the verb on 
which they depend, as they express only relative time (640, 671) : 

Spero f5re > ut oontingat, I %ope U toiU happen (I hope it will be that 
it may happen). Cio. Non spSrAverat fore u^ ad se def iccrent, JTe had not 
hoped that they iffould revolt to him, Liv. 

482. Peculiarities in Sequenck — ^The following pe- 
culiarities in the sequence of tenses deserve notice : 

1. The Latin Perfect is sometimes treated as a Historical tense, even 
when rendered with Aove, and thus admits the Imperfect or Pluperfect : 

Qu5niam quae subsldia h&bSres ezp6sui,> nunc dicam, Since I have shown 
what aids you have (or had)^ IwiU now speak, Cic. 

2. Conversely Historical Tenses, when followed by clauses denoting 
con,sequenee or resuU, often conform to the law of sequence for Principal 
tenses, and thus admit the Present or Perfect : 

» Here/Z^ shares the tense of sjftro^ and is accordingly followed by the Pres- 
ent contingat^ but below it shares the tense of sptrdvirat^ bxA is accordingly fol- 
lowed by the Imperfect d^fi^hrent, 

* Expdsul, though best rendered by our Perf. Def. with have^ Is in the Latin 
treated as the Historical Perf. 
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Adeo excellebat Aristldeo abstinentia, ut JuetuB Bit appellfitu^i AruUdet 
80 excelled in self-corUrol, thcd he kcu been called the JutA, Nep. 

3. In Indirect Discourse (528) dependent upon a Historical tense, 
the narrator often uses the Principal tenses to giv^e a lively effect to his 
narrative: 

Ezitus fuit 6r£ltiOni8 : NSque uUos v&c&re agros, qui d^ possint, The 
close of the orqUon was, that there. were (are) not any lands unoccupied which 
could (can) he given, Caes. 
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USE OF THE SUBJUJSrOTIVE. 

483. The Subjunctive represents the action of the verb, 
not as an actual fact, but as something supposed or con- 
ceived. It may denote that the action is conceived, 

1. As Possible, PotentiaL 

2. As Desirable. 

3. As a Purpose or Result. 

4. As a Condition. 

5. As a Concession. 

6. As a Cause or Reason. 

7. As an Indirect Question. 

8. As dependent upon another subordinate action : (1) 
By Attraction after another Subjunctive, (2) In Indirect 
Discourse. 

484. Vabieties. — The Subjunctive in its various uses 
may accordingly be characterized as follows : 

I. The Potential Subjunctive. 
n. The Subjunctive of Desire. 
HL The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. 
rV. The Subjunctive of Condition. 
V. The Subjunctive of Concession. 
VI. The Subjunctive of Cause or Reason. 
VIL The Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. 
Vni. The Subjunctive by Attraction. 
IX. The Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 
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BULE XXXVni.— Potential Subjimctive. 

485. The Potential Subjunctive represents the ac- 
tion not as reoL^ but 2^po88ihle: 

Fordtan qaaerStis, PerJiaps you may inquire. Oic. Hoc n6mo dixS- 
rlt, No one would say tki&. Cic. Qui^ diibltet ( =; nSmo duMtat), Who woM 
dovht^ or who doubts ( =: no one doubts) ? Cic Quid f^Srem, What was 
lio (fo, OP what should J have donei Virg. 

486. In the Potential Sense, the Subjunctive is used, 

L In Declarative Sentences^ to express an affirmation 
doubtfully or conditionallyy as in the first two examples. 

n. In Questions of Appeal^ to ask not what *«, but 
what raay be or should be^ generally implying a negative 
answer, as in the last two examples. 

in. Ift Subordinate Clatises^ whatever the connective, 
to represent the action Si» possible rather than real: 

Quamquam ^piilis c&reat sSnectus, though old age may he without its 
/leasts, Cic. Qudniam non possent, since they would not be able, Caes. 

2. The Potential Subjunctite is generally best rendered by our 
Potential signs — may, can, must, might, etc., or by shall or witt, 

3. Inclination. — The Subjunctive sometimes denotes inclination : 
Ego censeam, I should think, or lam inclined to thinh, Liv. 

4. Imperfect for Pluperfect. — ^In the Potential Sense, the Imperfect 
is often used wh^re we should expect the Pluperfect : dic^res, you would 
have said. 

5. Subjunctive of Repeated Action. — Subordinate clauses in narra- 
tion sometimes take the Subjunctive to denote that the action is often or 
indefinitely repeated. Thus with uU, whenever, qudties, as often as, quu 
eumque, whoever, ut quisque^ as each one, and the like : 

Id fetialis tbi dixisset, hastam mittfibat, The fetial priest was wont to 
hurl a spear whenever (L e., every time) he had said this, Liv. 

6. Present and Perfect.— In the Potential Subjunctive the Perfect 
often has nearly the same force as the Present: 

Ttt Pl&t6nem laudflvSris, You would praise liato. Cic 
1. Conditional Sentences.— The Potential Subjunctive is used in the 
conclusion of conditional sentences, gee BOY. 



1 These are altio yarionsly called DeHberaUve, JknOUng, or JShetorical ^les- 
Uons, 
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BTTLE XXXIX.— Subjunctive of Desire. 

487. The Subjunctive of Desire represents the ac- 
tion not as real^ but as dedred: 

Vftleant elves, May the citizens be weS, dc. Am6mii8 patriam, Zei ns 
love our eoutUry, Cic. Uttnam possem, Wovid that Iv)ere able, Cic. RO- 
b5re1itare, Uee your strength, Cic. 

488. The Subjunctive of Desibe is used, 

I. To express a wish, as in prayers^ exhortationSy and 
entrecUieSy as in the first three examples. 

n. To express a command mildly, as in admonitionSy 
precepts J and warnings j as in the last example. 

8. With this Sabjunctiye the negative is ne^ rarely non : 
Ne audeant, Let them not dare, Cic. 

BTTLE XL— Subjunctive of Purpose or Besult 

489. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Eesult is used, 

I. With nt, ne, quo, quin, quSminus : 

PuBPOSB.-^EiiItiftur ut vineat, Bie strives that he may conquer. Cic. 
Pilnit ne peccetur, He punishes that crime may not be committed. Sen. 

ResulXv — Ita vixit ut Athenienslbus esset carissimas, ffe so lived thai 
he was very dear to the Athenians. Nep. 

II. With qui = ut is, ut Sgo, to, etc. : 

Purpose. — ^Missi sunt, qui (tit H) constilerent Apollinem, They were 
sent to consult Apollo (who should or that they should). Nep. 

Result. — ^Non is sum qui {ut ego) his dtar, / am not such an one as to 
use these things. Cic. 

490. Ut and Ne are the regular conjunctions in clauses 
denoting Purpose or Result. Ui and ne denote Purpose ; , 
ut and ut non^ Result. 

492. Mixed Purpose. — ^In their less obvious applica- 
tions, ut and ne are used to denote a Purpose which par- 
takes more or less of the character of a Direct Obfecty 
sometimes of a Subject^ Predicate^ or Appositive — ^Mixed 
Purpose. Thus with verbs and expressions denoting 
1. Effort — striving for a purpose ; attaining a purpose : 
nltor, contendo, st&deo, — cQro, 6poram do, etc., fdcio effioio, etc. : 
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Eff^cit ut impSr&tor mittSretur, He canted a commander to be sent (attained 
Ills puipose). Nep. But see 495. 

2. Exhortation, Impulse — ^urging one to effort: 
mdneo, hortor, — eo^, mSveo, — Oro, r6go,— impSro, praedpio, etc. : 
Te r5go at eum jiives, I ask you to aid him, Cic. 

3. Desire and its Expression ; hence decition^ decree^ etc. : 

opto, postMOf^-censeo, dScemo, etc.— rarelj vdlo, nolo, mSXo : 

Scniltus censubrat, tti Aeduos defenderet, The Senate had decreed that 
lie sJiould defend the Aedui, Caes. 

4. Fear, Danger: 

m^ttio, tlmeo, Vereor, — ^perlc&lum est, ctlra est, etc. : 

Timeo, ut sustlneas, I fear you wiU not endure them. Cic. V£reor ne 

d.^ l&bOrem augeaxn, J fear that I shall increase the labor, Cic. 

^ ^ 1) 67 a Difference of Idiom ut must here be rendered that not^ and ne hy 
that or lest. The Latin treats the chiuse as a wish, a desired purposed 
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493. Pecfliabitibs. — ^Expressions of Purpose present 
the following peculiarities : 

1. Ui nCf rarely ut non^ is sometimes used for ne : 

Praedizit, ut ne leg&tos dlmitterent, Be charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates, Nep. 

2. 272! is sqpetimes omitted, especially with v^, n^/o, molo^ fUdo, and 
verbs of directing, urging, etc. Ne is often omitted with c&ve: 

Tu*Vblim sis, I desire that you may he, Cic. SSnatus decrevit, d&rent 
dpgram consMes, The senate decreed that the consuls should see toil. Sail. 

495. Mixed Result. — ^In their less obvious applica- 
tions, ut and ut non are ysed with the Subjunctive, to 
denote a JResidt which partakes of the character of a Direct 
Olject^ Subfecty Ptedicate^ or Appositive: Thus, 

1. Clauses as Object and Result occur with fUcio^ ejpido, of the 
action of irrational forces : 

Sol eff Icit ut omnia flOreant, The »un causes all things to Uoom, Cic. 

2. Clauses as Subject and Result occur with impersonal verbs signi- 
fying U happens^ remains^ foUowSy is distanty etc., and sometimes with Fired- 
icate Nouns or Adjectives: 

Fit ut quisque delectetur. The result is (it happens) that every one is 
delighted. Cic. Proximum est, ut d5ceam, The next point is, that I show, Cic. 

3. Clauses as Appositive and Result, or Predicate and Result, 
occur, especially with Demonstratives and a few Nouns : 

H&bet hoc virtus ut delectet. Virtue has this advantdge, that it delights, CiCi. 
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406. PBCtTLiABrnES. — ^Expressions of Result present 
the following peculiarities : 

1. Ut is sometimes omitted, regularly so with Uportet^ generally with 
lipuB est and nicease est : 

Te dportet virtus trahat, It is necessary thai virtue ehould attract you, 
Cic. 

2. The Subjunctive occurs with Qwun — ^with or without vt: 

LibSrftlius quam ut posset, too fredy to he able (more freely than so as to 
be able). Nep. 

497. Quo, by tohich^ tJia% is sometimes used for ut^ 
especially with comparatives : 

Medico d&re quo sit sttidiOsior, to give to the physician^ that (by this 
means) he may be more aUentive. Oio. 

498. QiTiN (qui and ne), Jy which not^ that not, is often 
used to introduce a Purpose or Result after negatives and 
interrogatives implying a negative. Thus 

1. Quin is often used in the ordinary sense of ne and ut non : 

BStln^ri non pKtSrant, quin tela conjlcgrent, They could not be restrained 
from hwUng (that they might not) their weapons, Caes. 

2. Quin is often used after Nemo^ NtdluSy NihU^ Quisf* 

Adest nemo, quin vldeat, T^here it no one present who does not see, Cic 

8. QiUn is often used in the sense of thaty hut that^ wUhoutj with a par- 
ticipial noun, especiaUy after negative expressions, implying doubts uncer" 
tainty, omissionj and the like : 

Non est di^bium quin beneflcium flit, There is no doubt that Uisa benefit. 
Sen. Nullum intermisi diem quin &liquid d&rem, / allowed no day to pass, 
without giving something, Oio. 

« 

499. QuoMiNXJS (quo and minus), th^at thtts the less, th>at 
not, is sometimes used for ne and ut non, after verbs of 
hindering, opposing, and the like : 

Non deterret s&pientem mors quomlnus reipubllcae consiilat, Death does 
not deter a wise man from deliherating for the republic, Cic. 

500. A Relattve Clause denoting a Purpose or a Re- 
sult is equivalent to a clause with lU, and takes the Sub- 
junctive for the same reason. The relative is then equiva- 
lent to ut with a pronoun : qui = ut Igo, ut tu, tU is, etc. 
See 489, 11. 
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501. Rbi^atiys Clauses of Bssxjlt, in their less ob- 
vious applications, include, 

I. Relative clauses after Indefinite and General aniecederUa. Here torn, 
iSliSy or some such word, may often be supplied : 

Nunc dlois &Hquid {efuemddi^ or idle) quod ad rem pertlneat, I^ovf you 
ttaie somethmg which hdonga to the eyjl^ect (i. e., something of such a charao- 
ter as to belong, etc). Cic. Sunt qui piitent, there are some who think. Cic. 
17emo est qui non ctipiat, there is no one who doee not desire^ i. e., such as not 
to desire. Cio. 

IL Relative clauses after Unue^ JSolus^ and the like, take the subjunc- 
tive: 

S&pientia est tina, quae moestltiam pellat, Wisdom is the only thing 
which dispeU sadness (such as to dispel). Cic 

ILL Relative clauses after Dignits^ Indignus, Idoneus^ and Aptus take 
the subjunctive : 

Fftbtilae dignae sunt, quae iSgantur, ThefcMes are worthy to he read (that 
they should be read). Cic 

lY. Relative clauses after Comparatives with Quam take the sub- 
junctive : 

Damna majOra sunt quam quae { = tiiea) aestlm&ri possint, The losses 
are too great to be esteenated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 

BTTLE XZX— fiubjunctive of Condition. 

503. The Subjunctive of Condition is used, 
I. vnth dum, mSdo, dmnmbdo ; 

HSnent ingSnia, m5do permSneat industria, Mental powers remain^ if 
only inditgtry remMns. CSc 

n. With ao si, nt si, qu^ quam ai, tanquam, tanquam si, 
viOnt, v^nt n: 

CrudSHtfitem, vSlut si Sdesset, horrSbant, They shuddered at his crudty, 
as if he were present, Caea. 

m. Sometimes with id, idd, nl, Bin, qtd = si is, si qiiis : 

Dies dSflciat, si vSlim nfimSrftre, TTic day toould fail mSy if I should 
wish to recount. Cic. Impr5be f^cSris, ntsi m5nu§ris, You would do wrong, 
if you shmdd not give warning. Cic Si voluisset, dimlcasset, J^ fie had 
wishedy he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Every conditional sentence consists of two distinct parts, expressed 
or understood, — the Condition and the Conclusion: 

Si^iggem, mentrar« :ff£ should deny Us I should speahf^^M fl Cl<k 
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Here n negem is the condition, and menHarj the conclusion. Si is some- 
times omitted. 

504. FoRCB OF Tenses. — ^In conditional sentences the 
Present and Perfect tenses represent the supposition as not 
at all improbable, the Imperfect and Pluperfect represent 
it as contrary to the fact. See examples above. 

607. Si, Nisi, Ni, Sin, Qui.— The Latin distinguishes 
three distinct forms of the conditional sentence with ei^ 
nisi^ niy sin. 

608. First 'FoTm.—Indicdtive in both Clauses. — ^This 
form assumes the supposed case as real^ basing upon it 
any statement which would be admissible, if it were a 
known fact : 

Si haec civitas est, cItis sum Sgo, J^ this is a ttaie, lama citizen, do. 
Si non IIc6bat, non nScesse Srat, TjT it was not lawful^ it vhu not necessary, 
Cic. 

1. Thb CoNDinoir is introduced, when affirmative, hj m, and when 
negative, by si non, nisi, ni. The time maj be either jpresent, past, or 
/tUure, 

2. The Conolttsion may take the form of a command: 
Si peccdvi, ignosce, J^flhave erred, pardon me, Cic. 

609. Second 'FoirnL—Subpinctive Present or Perfect in 
both Clauses. — ^This form assumes the condition as possible : 

Haec 81 tdcum patna 15qufitur, nonne impetr&re debeat, If\pur coun- 
try should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request } Cic. 
Impr5be fecuris, nisi mdnuSris, You would do wrong, if you should not 
give warning. Cic. See also 603. 

1. When dependent upon a Historical tense, the J^esent and Perfect are 
of course generally changed to the Imperfect and JPlvperfect, by the law for 
Sequence of tenses (480). 

Mctuit ne, si Iret, retraherctur, He feared lest if he shotUd go, he might 
he brought back, Liv. 

610. Third 'Eonsu— Subjunctive Imperfect or Pluper- 
fect in both Clauses. — ^This form assumes the supposed case 
as contrary to the reality^ and simply states what would 
have been the result, if the condition had been fulfilled : 

SSpientia non expeterStur, si nihil efitceret, Wisdom would not be 
sought (as it is), if it accomplished nothing. Cic. Si v51uisset, dimlfcasset. 
If he had wiehed, he would havefoUgM* Nep. 
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1. Here the Ifn^erfict relates to Present time, as in the first example : the 
FCuper/ecty to Past time, as in the last example. 

2. In the Periphrastic forms in rw and due and in expressions of Didy, 
NeceasUy^ and AhUMyy the Perfect and Imperfect IndiocUive sometimes occur 
in the conclusion : 

Quid f&ttlrum fuit, si plebs &glt&ri coepta esset, WTuxt would have been 
tlie result^ if thepl^eiana Tuid begun to be agitated f Li v. 

611. Mixed Fobms. — ^The Latin sometimes unites a 
condition belonging to one of the three regular forms with 
a conclusion belonging to another, thus producing certain 
Mixed Forms. 

I. The Indicative sometimes occurs in the Condition with the Sub- 
junctive in the Conclusion, but here the Subji!nctive is generally de- 
pendent not upon the condition, but upon the very nature of the thought : 

P^ream, si. p5tgrunt, May I perish (subj. of desire, 487), if they shall be 
able. Cic. Quid tlmeam, si beatus f&tOruB sum. Why should //ear (486, 
II.), if lam to be happy t Cic. 

n. The Subjunctive sometimes occurs in the Condition with the 
Indicative in the Conclusion. Here the Indicative often gives the effect 
of reality ta the conclusion, even though in fact dependent upon contin- 
gencies: 

Bies defidet, si vSlim causam dsfendgre. The day would (will)/a£^ m«, 
if I should wish to defend the cause. Cic. 

BXJLE XLIL— Subjunctiye of Concession. 
615. The Subjunctive of Coiicession is used, 

I. With Ucet, qoamvis, quantamvis, — ^ut^ ne, quam, although : 

Dfcet irrldeat, plus tSmen r&tio vSlebit, TTmigh he may deride^ reason 
vnU yet avaU more. Cic. Ut desint vires, tSmen est laudanda voluntas, 
Though the strength failsj still the wiU should he approved. Ovid. 

II. With qui = quum (licet) is, quiim ^go, etc., though he : 

Absolvite Yerrem, qui {quum is) se fSte&tur pgcunias cSpisse, Acquit 
VerreSf though he confesses (who may confess) ihat he has accepted money. 
Cic. 

III. Generally with etsi, tilmetsi, Stiamai : 

Quod sentiunt, etsi optimum sit, tSmen non audent dicere, Tfiey do 
not dare to state what they think, even if (though) it be most excellent, Cic. 

1. A Concessive Clause is one which concedes or admits something, 
generally introduced in English by though or although. See examples. 
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616. Concessive Clauses with qiMimqiuim in the best 
prose generally take the Indicative, while those with etsij 
Uiams% tdmetsif in the use of Moods and Tenses, conform 
to the rule for conditional clauses with si : 

Quamquam intelllgimt, t&men nunqtuim dlonnt, Though thejf understand^ 
they never speaks Cio» Etiamsi mors opp^tenda essdt) even tf death oughZ to 
he met, Cic. 

1. The Svhjunciive Bometimes occurs with qwmhqwxm^ especially in 
poetry. 

BTTLE XIin.--Subjunctiye of Cause. 

517. The Subjunctive of Cause or Eeason is used, 

I. With quom (cum), since ; qui = quum is, etc. : 

Quum vita mStos plSna sit, «tnoe life i$fuU of fear, Cic. Quae quum 
tta sint, perge, 8inc9 thete things are «o, proceed. Cic. vis ySrItatis, quae 
{quum ea) se d^fendat, O the force of truth, einoe it defends itsdf, Cic 

n. With quod, quia, qubxiiam, qnando, to, introduce a reason on 
another's authority : 

SocrStes aocQsfttus est, quod corrumpSret jUventutem, Socrates teas ae^ 
cused, heewSBte ^on the alleged ground that) he corrupted the youth. Quint 

518. QutTM takes the Subjunctive when it denotes, 
I. Cause or Concession: 

Quum sint In nobis r&tio, prddentia, smce there is in us reason and pru- 
dence, Cic PhOdon ftdt pauper, quum divltlssimus esse posset, Phocion 
toaspoor^ though he might home heen very rich, Nep. See also 615, 

n. Time with the accessory notion of Cause or Con- 
cession : 

Quum dimlcftret, occlsus est, When he engaged hattle, he was slain, Nep. 
Zen5nem, quum Ath^nis essem, audiSbam frequenter, / t^ften heard Zeno^ 
tohenlwasat Mhens, Cic 

1. Quum in Narration. — Quum with the Imperfect or Pluperfect 
Subjunctive is very frequent in narration. 

This use of Quum with the Subjunctive may in most instances be readily 
explained by the fact that it involves Oattse as well as Time. Thus quum 
dimdcdret^ in the first example, not only states the time of the action—^ccl^z^ 
est^ but also its catise or occasion : the engagement was the occasion of bis 
death. 

2. Quuu WITH THJE SuBJVNCiTTs is Bometimes used to characterize a 
period : 
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Id BfteoiUum quum pl^na Graeda poetSzum eaftet, thai age when (fiuch 
that) Greece was /uU of j[>Q€U. Cio. 

3. Quum with ths Imdicatite denotes time merely : 

Quum quiesoant, pr5baat, WMe tJny art gviitt^ ihgy c^^trove. Cic 

520. Quod, qxha, qu6kiah, and quaiom) generally 
take, 

I. The Indicatitb to assign a reason positive^ on one^e 
t^n authority : 

Qu6niam suppHc&tio decreta est, since a tharikegvomg has been decreed, 
Cic. 

n. The SuBJUNcnvB to assign a reason dovhtfuMy^ or 

on another* 8 authority : 

Aristldes nomie expulsus est patr^a, q^od Justus esset, Was not Aristidee 
lanished because (on the alleged ^ound that) he was Just f Cic. 

1. Dice and PitTO are often in the Subjunctive instead of the verb de- 
pending upon them: 

Quod se bellumgestHros dlc^rent = quod bellum gesttlri essent, ut dlcS- 
bant, because they were dbout^ as they eaid^ to wage war, Caes. 

BTTIiE XUV.-Bnbjnnctiye of Time with Cause. 

521. The Subjunctive of Time with the accessory 
notion of Cause or Purpose is used, 

I. With dum, dSnec, quoad, until : 

Exspectaa dum dicat, Tou are waiting till he speaks^ i. e., that he may 
speak. Cio. Ea contiinSbis quoad te vldeam, You wiU keep them till I we 
you, Cic. 

n. With ant^nam, pxiasquam, before, before that : 

AntSquam de re pubBca dTcam, ezp5nam conslliimi, J will 9et forth my 
plan before /(can) tpeak of the rqmbUc^ I e., preparatory to speaking of 
the republic. Cic. Priusquam incfpias, before you begin. Sail. 

1. EzPLAiTATioii'. — ^Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as 
time : dum dieat is nearly equivalent to ut dioat^ which is also often used 
after exspedo, Antequam dicam is nearly equivalent to wt postea ddcam : I 
will set forth my views, that I may afterwards speak of the republic. 

522. Dum, Donbc, and Quoad take 

L The Indicaiivb, — (1) in the sense of whilCj as long 
08^ and (2) in the sense of untily if the action is viewed as 
an actual fact : 
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T>\xm\&goavi^hant, as long 08 the laws were in/oree, Cic. Quoad rStiun- 
tiatum est, unUl U was (actually) a?mounoed, Kep. 

IJ. The SuBJUNC?nvE, when the action is viewed not so 
much as a fact as something desired or proposed: 

DLfforant, dum dsfervescat Ira, Lei them defer U^ till their anger eools^ 
i. e., that it may oool. Cio. See also examples under the rule. 

523. Anteqtjam and Pbiusquam generally take, 

L The Indicativb, when they denote mere priority of 
time: 

Priusquam iQcet, adsunt, Thep are present hefore U is light, Cio. AntS- 
quam in Sidliam veni, h^ore I came into Sicily. Cic 

n. The SuBJUNcnvB, when they denote a dependence 
of one event upon another. Thus, 

1. In any Tense, when the notion of purpose or caiise is involved : 

Priusquam inoYpias, oonsulto 6pus est, Be/ore- you begin there is need of 
deliberation, i. e., as preparatory to your be^^nning. Sail. 

2. In the Imperfect and JPluperfeet, as- the regular construction in nar- 
raiiony because the one event is generally treated as the occasion or natu- 
ral antecedent of the other. 

Priusquam de meo adventu audire p5tuissent, in Miiced5niam perrexi, 
B^ore they were able to hear of my approach, I went into Macedonia, Cic 

BTTLE XLV.— Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. 
625. The Subjunctive is used in Indirect Questions : 

Quid dies fSrat incertum est, What a day may bring forth is uncertain, 
Cic. Quaeiitur, cur doctissYmi hdmlnes dissentiant, It is a question, why 
the most learned men disagree, Cic Quaesieras, nonne p&tarem, You had 
asked whether I did not think, Cic 

1. Indirect Questions. — ^A clause which involves a question without 
directly askitfg it, is called an indirect or dependent question. It is in- 
troduced by some interrogative word : quid, cur, nonne, num, qiuUis, etc. 
Here num does not, as in direct questions, imply negation. See 346, II. 1, 3). 

2. Indibect Questions are used substaniivdy, and generally, though 
not always, supply the place of subjects or objects of verbs. 

526. An Indirect Doxtblb Question {whether — ot^ 
admits of two constructions : 

1. It generally takes utrum or n« in the first member,- and an in the 
second : 
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Quaeritur, virtns Buamne propter dignitatem, an propter fructns Oquos 
expbttltur, It U asked whether virtue ia sought/or Us own worth, or for certain 
advantages. Cic. 

2. But sometimes it omits the particle in the first member, and takes 
an or n« in the second : 

Quaerltur, nfttHra an doctrlna possit effici virtus, It is asked whether vir^ 
tue can he secured hy nature or by edttcation, Cic. 

BTTLE XLVL— Subjunctive by Attraction. 

627. The Subjunctive by Attraction is often used in 
clauses dependent upon the Subjunctive : 

YSreor, ne, dum mInuSre vSlim ISborem, angeam, / fear I shall in- 
crease the labor, while I wish to diminish it. Cic. Mos est, ut dicat sen- 
tentiam, qui vSlit, 27ie custom ia thai he who wishes expresses his opinion. 

ac. 

1. This rule is applicable to clauses introduced by conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, or relatives. Thus, in the examples, the clauses introduced by 
dum and qui take the subjunctive, because dependent upon subjunctive 
clauses. 

2. Indicative or Subjunctive. — Such clauses generally take, 

1) The Indicatvoe, when they are in a measure parenthetical or give 
special prominence to the fact stated : 

Milltes misit, ut eos qui fQgerant pers^quSrentur, Re sent soldiers to pur- 
sue those who had fled, i. e., the fu^^tives. Caes. 

2) The Subjunctive, when the clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples under the rule. 

Indieect Discourse, — Oratio ObiIqua. 

528. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, 
whether his own or those of another, in any other form 
than in the original words of the author, he is said to use 
the Indirect Discourse — Oratio ObUqua: 

FlStdnem fSrunt in ItSliam vSnisse, They say that Flato came into 
Italy, Cic. Respondeo te dolorem ferre m5der&te* / reply that you bear 
ilie affliction wUh moderation. Cic. IJtnem arbitror esse scientiam, I think 
that knoidec^e is useful. Cic. 

1. Direct 4^ Indirect. — ^In distinction from the Indirect Discourse — 
Oratio Obliqua, the original words of the author are said to be in the 
Direct Discourse — Oratio Becta. — Thus in the first example, Plaidnem in 
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Italiam venisae is in the indirect discourse; in the direct, i e., in the 
original words of those who made the statement, it would be : Fl&to in 
Jt&liani venit, 

2. Quotation — ^Words quoted without change belong of course to the 
Direct Discourse : 

Bex " duumvlros" inquit " Bgoundum legem f&cio," The hmg scdd^ " / 
c^point duvmmn according to law J^ Liv. 
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529. The Subjunctive is generally used in the In- 
terrogative, Imperative, and Subordinate clauses of the 
Oratio Obliqua : 

Ad postul&ta Caesliris reapondit, cur vgnlret {direct: cur vSnis?), To 
the demands of Caesar he replied^ why did he come, Caes. Scrlbit L&biSno 
cum ISgiOne vSniat {direct: cum ISgiQne vSni), He writes to Zainenus to 
come (that he should come) with a legion, Caes. Hippias gloriatus est, 
anniUum quem h&bSret (direct: hftbeo) se sua mSnu conf<5cisse, Hippias 
boasted that he had made with his own hand ike ring which he wore, Cic. 

Note. For convenience of reference the following outline of the use 
of Moods, Tenses, Pronouns, etc., in the Oratio Obliqua is here inserted. 

530. Moods in Peincipai, Clauses. — The Principal 
clauses of the Direct discourse, on becoming Indirect, 
undergo the following changes of Mood : 

L When Dedarativey they take the Infinitive (650) : 

Dlc6bat finlmo^ esse divlnos (direct : Untmi sunt cftvint). He was wont 
to say that souls were divine, Cic. CSto mirftri se (miror) ftiebat, Colo was 
wont to say that he wondered, Cic. 

n. When Interrogatwe or Imperative^ they generally 
take the Subjunctive according to Rule XLVJLl. 

1. Verb Omitted. — ^The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often 
omitted, or only impUed in some preceding verb or expression ; especially 
after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

PjftMa praecSpit ut Milti&dem impSrutdrem sUmSrent ; incepta prosplra 
futtlra, I)/thia commanded that they should take MiUiades as their commander^ 
(telling them) that their efforts wotUd be succestful, Nep. 

2. Rhetorical Questions. — Questions which are such only in form, 
requiring no answer, are generally construed, according to sense, in the 
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Infinitive. They are sometimes called Rhetorical questions, as they are 
often used for Rhetorical effect instead of assertions : thus quid sit turpiuSj 
what is more base ? for nihil est turpius^ nothing is more base. 

Here belong many questions which in the direct form have the verb in 
the first or third person : 

Bespondit num m&m5riam dSpOnere posse, Sa r^Ued^ could he lay aside 
the reooUecHon, Caes. * 

631. Moods in Subordinate Clauses. — ^The Subor- 
dinate clauses of the Direct discourse, on becoming Indi- 
rect, put their finite verbs in the Subjunctive : 

Or&bant, ut sibi auxtlium ferret quod prSmerentur {direct; nObis 
auxHium fer, quod prSmhnur), They prayed that he would bring them hdp^ 
because they were oppressed, Caes. 

1. Relatiys Clauses, though subordinate in form, sometimes have 
the force of Principal clauses (453). When thus used in the Oratio 
Obllqua,- they may be construed with the Infinitive : 

Ad eum defertur, esse civem Rdm&num qui quSrer^tur : quern (- et eum) 
asserv&tum esse. It was reported to him that there was a Boman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard, Cic. 

8. Subordinate Glauses sometimes take the Indicative, especially 
when parenthetical : 

RSfgrunt sQvam esse, quae appellatur B&oSnis, They report thaJt there is 
aforeA which is cdUed JBacems, Caes. Certior factus est ex ea parte vici, 
quam Gallis concesserat, omnes discessisse. He was informed that all had 
withdrawn from that part of the village which he had assigned to the Gauls, 
Caes. 

532. Tenses. — Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua generally 
conform to the ordinary rules for Infinitive and Subjunc- 
tive Tenses (480, 640), but the law of Sequence of Tenses 
admits of certain qualifications : 

1. See 482, 3. 

2. In Conditional Sentences of the Tlurd Fonn (610), 

1) The condition retains the Imperfect or Pluperfect without reference 
to the tense of the Principal verb ; 

2) The Conclusion generally changes the Imperfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive into the Periphrastic Infinitives in rus esse, and rusfuisse: 

Censes PompSium laet&ttlrum foisse, si sclret. Do you think Ibmpey 
would have r^oiced, if he had hnown f Cic. Cl&mit&bat, si ille ftdesset, ven- 
ttlros esse, Si cried out that they would come, if he were present, Caes. 
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3. CJoNDiTiONAL SENTENCES of the 8econd Form (509), after Historical 
. tenses, sometimes retain in their conditional clauses the Present or Per- 
fect, and sometimes change it to the Imperfect or Pluperfect, according to 
the Rule for Sequence of Tenses (480) : 

Bespondit, si expgrlri vSlint, p&r&tum esse, Be replied^ if they wished to 
make the trial he was ready, Caes. Legates mlttit, si ita fecisset, &mlcitiam 
futuram, He%ent messengers saying that^ if he would do thtiSj there would be 
friendship, Caes. See 481, IV. 

4. The Future Perfect in a Subordinate clause of the Direct discourse 
is changed in the Indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive. after a Principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after a Historical tense : 

Agunt ut dimlcent ; Ibi imperium f5re, unde victoria fuerit, T^hey arrange 
that they shall ^ht; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. App^rSbat regnatu- 
rum, qui vXcisset, It was evident that he would be king who should conquer. 
Liv. 

633. Pronouns, Advbebs, etc. — ^Pronouns and ad- 
verbs, as also the persons of the verbs, are often changed 
in passing from the Direct discourse to the Indirect : 

6l5ri&tus est annulum se sua mSnu conf^cisse {direct: anniilum Sgo 
mea mSnu conf^ci). He boasted thai he had m(xde the ring with his own hand, 
Cic. 

1. Pronouns of first and second persons are often changed to the 
third. Thus above ^ in the direct discourse becomes m, and mea be- 
comes 9ua, In the same way hie and isle are often changed to iUe, 

2. Adverbs meaning here oxfuno are often changed to those meaning 
there or then ; nunc to turn ; hie to iUic. 



IMPERATIVE. 

BTJLE XLVm-Imperative. 

535. The Imperative is used in commands, exhorta- 
tions, and entreaties : ' 

JustUiam c51e, Practice justice, Cic. Tu ne cede m^s. Do not yield to 
misfortunes, Virg. 

537. The Imperative Futuke is used, 
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L In commands involving future rather than present 
action : 

Bern pendltote, You shall consider the eubfect, Cio. Cras p^tlto ; d&bl- 
tur, Aek to-morrow ; it shall be granted. Plaut. 

n. In laws, orders, precepts, etc. : 

Constiles nemlni pOrento, The consuls shall be subject to no one, Cic 

538. In Pbohibitions or negative commands, 

1. The negative W6, rarely wow, accompanies the Imper- 
ative, and if a connective is required, neve^ or new, is gen- 
rally used, rarely n^[ue : 

Hdmlnem mortuom in urbe ne sSpellto, neve dilto, Thou shaU not bury 
or bum a dead body in the city, Cic. 

2. Instead of ne with the Present Imperative, the best 
prose writers generally use noli and nolUe with the Infini- 
tive: 

Nollte piitftre {/or ne piit&te), do not think (be unwilling to think). Cic 

sEOTioiT vni. 

IITFINITIVE. 

540. Tenses. — ^The Infinitive has three tenses, Present^ 
Perfect^ and Future. They express however not absolute^ 
but relative time, denoting respectively Present, Past, or 
Future time, relatively to the Principal verb. 

1. PsouLiABiTiEis. — ^These tenses present the leading peculiarities sped- 
fied under the some tenses in the Indicative. See 467, 2. 

544. Circumlocution. — Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the 
circumlocution /ii/flrMm esse «/, or fore nt^ with the Subjunctive, — Present 
after a Principal tense, and Imperfect after a Historical tense,--i8 fre- 
quently used : 

Sp5ro f5re ut contingat id nobis, I hope this wiU fall to our lot (I hope 
it wiU come to pass that this may liappen to us). Cic. 

BXJLE XUX.— Subject of Infinitive. 

545. The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Ac- 
cusative : 
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Sentlmas cSl^re ignem, We percewe thai fire is hoi, Gic. Pl&tOnem 
T&rentum vSnisse rSpSrio, Ifittd that FUUo came to Tarentum. Cic. 

1. HISTORICAL Intinititb. — III Uvelj description the Infinitive is some- 
times used for the Indicative Imperfect It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Hostes gaesa coi^lcSre, The enemy hurled their javdim, Caes. 

2. The Subject of an Intinitive is often omitted : 

Magna nSgOlia volant &gSre, They tcieh to aooomplteh great undertahinge, 
Clc. DiiigijtiQxmdJxmestf It is pleasant to he loved, Cio. 

8. EssK and Fuisss are often omitted in the compound forms of the 
Infinitive and with predicate adjectives, other infinitives less frequently 
(651,6): 

Sper^Lmus v5bi8 prOftitOroB, We hope to henefii you, Cic. 

546. A Pbedicatb Noun ob Adjective after an In- 
finitive regularly agrees with the Subject, expressed or 
understood (362) : 

Ego me PMdiam esse mallem, I should prefer to he Phidias, Cic. Tr&dl- 
tum est, Hdmerum caecum fui^e. It has been handed down ly tradition that 
Homer was blind, Cic. 

547. A Predicate Noun or Adjective, after an Infinitive 
whose Subject is omitted, is often attracted into the Nom- 
inative or Dative : 

Nolo esse laudator, / am untDilUng to he a eulogist. Cio. Befttus esse 
sine virtate n$mo potest,, iVa one ean be happy without virtue, Cic. Mihi 
negligent! esse non llcuit, It was not perm4tted me to he negligent, Cic. 

549. iNPiNinvB AS StnBJECT. — The Infinitive, with or 
without a Subject, is often used as a Nominative, and is 
thus made the Subject of a sentence, according to Rule lEL : 

With Sitbjeot.— F&dnus est vinciri civem Bomftnum, That a Soman 
eitisen should be bound is a crime, Cic. Certum est llb^ros &m&ri. It is eer- 
tainthat children are loved. Quint. 

Without Subject. — Ars est difflcllis rem publlcam regSre, 7b rule a 
state is a difficvU art, Cic. Peccftre licet nSmlni, To sin is not Uwiful for 
anyone, Cic. 

4. Fessonal Constbuotion. — With Passive verbs, instead of the In- 
finitive with a subject accusative, a Personal construction is common, by 
which the Subject Accusative becomes the Subject Nominative of the lead- 
ing verb : 

Aristldes justisslmus fuisse trildltur (for Aristidem justisslmum fuisse 
tradttur), Aristides is said to have been most Just, Cic. 
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550. I nfinitive as Object. — ^The Infinitive, with or 
without a Subject, is often used as an Accusative, and is 
thus made the object of a verb, according to Rule V. : 

Te dlcant esse B&pientem, They toy that you are wise. Cic. Haec vlt^e 
o&plmus, We desire to avoid these things, Cio. M&nere decrevlt, Be decided 
to remain, Nep. 

553. Special Constbuctions. — ^The Infinitive, gener- 
ally with a Subject, may be used, 

L As Pebdicatb : 

E^dtus fuit 6r&ti0nis: slbl nuUam com his &mlcltiam, The close of his 
oration toasy thai he had no friendship toUh these. Caes. Vivere est c5glt&re, 
To Hve is to thini. Cic. See 862. 

Here sibt—amieUiam is used substantivelj, and is the Predicate Nomi- 
native after /ui^, according to Bule I. C^gitdre is in the some construction 
after ej^. 

IL As ApposmvB : 

Orftciilum d&tum £rat victiloes AthSnas f&re, The orade that Athens 
would be victorious had been given, Cic. See 863. 

m. In Exclamations : 

Te sic yex^, that you should be thus trovhled! Cic See 381. 

IV. As Ablative Absolute. See 431, 4. 

V. To express Puepose : 

Non p5pMare pSnates venimus, We have not come to lay waste your 
homes. Virg. 

This construction is confined to poetry. See also 563, 6. 

SECTION" IX. 
SUBJECT AND OBJECT CLAUSES. 

554. Subject and Object Clauses, in which, as we have 
just seen (649 and 660), the Infinitive is so freely used, 
assume four distinct forms : 

I. Indieect Questions represent the Subject or Object 
as Interrogative in character. See 526. 

n. Inpintitve Clauses have simply the force of Nouns, 
merely supplying the place of the Nominative, or the Ac- 
cusative. See 649, 660. 
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in. Subjunctive Clauses introduced by tU^ ne, etc., 
are only occasionally used as subject or object, and even 
then involve Purpose or Result : 

Contigit ut patriam vindic&ret, It was his ffood/oHune to save his coun- 
try, Nep. Vdlo ut mihl respondeaa, I wish you would answer me, Cic. See 
492, 495. 

Here ut — vindiedret is at onoe aabject and result : it was his good fortune 
to save his countrj, or his good fortune was such that he saved his country. 
In the second example, ui — respondeas expresses not only the object desired, 
but also the purpose of the desire. 

IV. Clauses with Quod are only occasionally used as 
subject or object, and even then either give prominence to 
the fact stated, or present it as a Ground or Reason : 

Benef icium est quod nSoesse est mdri. It is a Messing that it is necessary 
to die. Sen. Gaudeo quod te interpelUvi, Ir^oice that (because) I have »a- 
ierrupted you, Cio. See 520. 

SECTION X. 
GERUND. 

559. The Gerund is a verb in force, but a noun in form 
and inflection. As a verb it governs oblique cases and 
takes adverbial modifiers, as a noun it is itself governed. 

560. The Gerund has four cases : Genitive, Dative, Ac- 
cusative, and Ablative, governed like nouns in the same 
situation : 

« 

Be&te Vivendi oi^pldlt^te incensi siimus, We are animated with the desire 
of living happily, Cic. In &gendo, in acting, Cic 

561. Gerunds with Direct Objects are regularly used 
only in the Genitive and in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition : 

Jus v5candi sSnatum, the right of summoning tJie senate, Li v. Injurias 
fcrendo laudom merfiberis, You wiU m>erit praise hy hearing wrongs. Cio. , 

562. Gebundive. — ^The place of the Gerund with a Di- 
rect Object is supplied by putting that object in the case 
of the Gerund and changing the latter into the participle in 
-diLS in agreement with it. The participle is then called a 
Gerundive : 



■ 
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Mta innt cpneHia urbis d&lendae ^ urbem dMendi, ItanB have been 
formed for destroying the city (of the city to be destroyed). Cic 

1. Explanation. — With the Gerund, the first example would be : Intta 
tunt eoruiilia urbem delendif in which dslendi is governed by conailia^ and 
urbem by delendi. In changing this to the Gerundive construction, 

1) Urbemy the object, is changed into urbia^ the case of the gerund, 
and is governed by comUia, 

2) Delendi^ the gerund, is changed into dstendae^ the gerundive, in 
agreement with urbis, 

>i. Gerundive. — ^For the sake of brevity, the term Gerundive is used 
to designate not only the ParOcijAe^ but also the Construction as a tohole^ 
including both the participle and the noun with which it agrees. 

8. Use of GEBUNniVE. — ^The Gerundive may be used for the Gerund 
with a Direct Object, and is almost invariably so used when the Gerund 
would be in the Dative or would depend upon a preposition. 

563. The Genitivb of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
with nouns and adjectives : 

GxBUKD.— Ars vivencU, the art of living, Cio. Jus v6candt s^nfttum, 
the righi ofsummonmg the senate, Liv. Ctipidus te audiendi, desirous of 
hearing you, Cic. 

GEBUNDivB.--!LibIdo ejus vldendi, tT^e desire of seeing him, Cic. PUtO- 
nis BttidiOsus audiendi fuit. He woe fond of hearing Flato, Cic 

4. With Met, Nostri, Etc.— With the Genitive of personal pronouns 
wet, nostri, tui, vestri^ »tti_the participle ends in di without reference to 
Number or Gender: 

Copla pUcandi tui (q^a woman), an opportunity of appeasing you, Ov. 
Sui ooijservaudi causa, for the purpose of preserving themselves, Cic. 

6. Purpose.— The Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive is sometimes 
used to express Purpose or Tendency : 

Haec trftdendae Hannlb&li victoriae sunt, These things are for the^rpose 
of giving victory to EamUbal, Liv. 

6. Infinitive fob Gebund.— The Infinitive for the Genitive of the 
Gerund or Gerundive is often used m the poets with nouns and adjectives, 
sometimes even in prose : 

Capldo Stjfgios innare l&cus, the desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes, 
Virg. Avldus committSre pugnam, eager to engage battle, Ovid. 

564. The Dattvb of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
with a few verbs and adjectives which regularly govern 
the Dative : 

Gbbuitd. — Quum solvendo non essenl, Since they were n<>t able to pay, 
Cic. Aqua ntilis est bibendo, Water is ustfulfor drinhing. Plin, 
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OsBUVsiTX. — lAcam oppldo oondendo oSpdrnnt, T^sy edeeted a place 
/or founding a city, Liv. 

665. The Accusativb of the Gerund or Gerundive is 
used after a few prepositions : 

OaBUiTD. — ^Ad diBoendum prOpensi siimiis, We are inclined to learn (to 
learning). Cio. Inter ladendum, in or during the play. Quint. 

GxBUVDiYX. — ^Ad odlendos agtos<,/or cultivating the fielde. Cio. 

1. Pbxfositions. — ^The accusative of the gerund or gerundive is used 
most frequently after adj sometimes aiter inter and abj very rarely after 
anta^ oirca, and in. 

8. PuBPoss. — The purpose of the action is sometimes denoted by the 
Gkrund with ad, or by the Qerundive in agreement with a noun ; especially 
with verbs of giving ypennitting, leaving^ taking^ etc. : 

Ad imitandum mihi prOpdsitum exemplar illud^ That model hat been eet 
before me for imitation, Cic. Attribuit It&liam vastandam (for ad tattan- 
dum) C&tillnae, ffe assigned Italy to Catiline to ravage (to be ravaged.) Cic. 

500. The Ablaxiyb of the Gerund or Gerundive is used, 
L As Ablative of Means or Instrument : 

GxBUND. — ^Mens disoendo &lltur, 7^ mind ie nowiehed by learning, do. 
GsBUKDrvs. — ^LSgendis orfltdrlbus, by reading the orators, Cio. 

n. With Prepositions : 

GxBXTND. — Virttltes oemuntur in &gendo, Virtues are seen in action. Cio. 

GEBVNDrvx.~Bratus in llbSranda patria est interfectus, Brutus wo* slain 
in liberating his country, Cic. 

1. PaxposmoNS.— The ablative of the gerund or gerundive is used most 
frequently after in ; sometimes after a (ab), de, ez (e) ; very raiely after 
com and pro. 

SECTION XL 
SUPINE. 

567. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verb in force, 
but a noun in form and inflection. As a verb it governs 
oblique cases, as a noun it is itself governed. 

TLVLE L— Supine in JJm, 

569, TJie Supine in un^ \b \ise4 after verbs of motion 
to express pubpose : 
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L^gftti YgnSrunt res rSpStltum, DepiUies eame to demand resHhUion, 
Liy. Ad CaesSrem congrfitulatum convSnerunt, Th/e^ came to Caesar to 
conffraiulate Mm, Caes. 

570. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative 

of Specification (429) : 

Quid est tain jacundum auditu, WTiat is ao agreeaUe to hear (In hearing) I 
Cic. DifiicUe dictu est, It ia difficult to tell. Cio. 

SECTION XII. 
PARTICIPLES. 

571. Tenses. — ^Participles, like Infinitives, express only 
relative time, and represent the action as Present, Past, or 
Future, relatively to the principal verb. 

PsouLiABiTiss. — Tenses in Participles present the leading peculiarities 
specified under the corresponding tenses in the Indicative. See 467, 2. 

575. Use. — ^Participles are verbs in force, but Adjec- 
tives in form and inflection. As. verbs they govern oblique 
cases, as adjectives they agree with nouns : , 

Animus se non vldens iilia cermt, The mindy though it does not see itself^ 
discerns other things, Cic. 

576. Participles are used to abridge or shorten dis- 
course by supplying the place of finite verbs with relatives 
or conjunctions. They are used with much greater free- 
dom in Latin than in English : 

Omnes &liud &gentes, &liud slmlilantes imprdbi sunt, All who do one 
thing and pretend another are dishonest, Cic. PUto scrlbens mortuus est, 
Hato died while writing, Cio. Sol driens diem conficit, The sun hy its ris- 
ing causes the day, Cic. Mend&ci hdmlni ne verum quidem dicenti crSdCre 
non B51emus, We are not wont to believe a liar, even if he speaks the truth, 
Cic. Scripta tua jam diu exspectans, non audeo t&men flfigitare, Though I 
have been long exptcting your wgrh, yet I do not dare to ask/or it, Cic. At- 
tiibuit nos tr&cldandos CSthSgo, Sis assigned us to Cethegus to slaughter, Cic. 

579. For Principal Clause. — ^The Participle some- 
times supplies the place of a principal or co5rdinate clause, 
and may accordingly be best rendered by a finite verb 
with and or but : 

Classem devictam cepit, He conquered and took the fleet (took the fleets 
conquered). Nep. 
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680. Fob Ybbbal Noun.— The Passive Participle is 
often used in Latin where the English idiom requires a 
participial noun, or a verbal noun with of: 

In &mlois Migendia, in teUeting frUnds, Cic. Hdmeros fait ante &>- 
mam oonditam, Momer lived (waa) h^or^ thefoundingqf Bom$ (before Bcnoe 
founded). Cic 

581. With Negattvb. — ^The Participle with a nega- 
tive, as non^ nihU^ is often best rendered by a participiail 
noun and the preposition without: 

MiaSrnm est, nihU profidentem angi, It U wd to he troMed wUhaui 
oeampUeUng anfftJUng, Cic. Non er&besoens, iM^A«ti< &^tMA«B^. Cic 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYNTAX OF PARTICLES. 

BVLE LL— Use of Adverbs. 
682. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 

ADVERBS : 

Sftpientes f^IIcTter Tlvunt, The wUe live haj^y. dc. Fftclle doctts- 
sTmus, unquestionably the moat learned, Cic. Haud ftllter, not otherwise, 
Virg. 

583. Adverbs are sometimes used with nouns : 

1. When the nouns are used with the force of adjectives or partici- 
ples: 

Hinlme largltor dux, a leader by no meane liberal, Liv. PdpiUus l&te 
rex, a people of extensive swaif (ruling extensiyely). Vlrg, 

2, When in sense a participle or verb may be supplied : 

M&iius, pUne vir, Marius^ truly a man, Cic Onmes <drca p5pMi, all 
the surrounding peoples, Liv. 

584. The Common Negative Particles are: non^ ne, 
Jiaud* 

1. Non is the usual negative, ne is used in prohibitions, wishes and pur- 
poses (488), and haud^ in haud seio an and with acUectives and adverbs. 

2. In non m&do non and in non sdlum non, the second non is generally- 
omitted before sed or v9rum, followed by no-^quidem or vix (rarely ^iam), 
when the verb of the second clause belongs also to the first ; 
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Ass6nt&tio non mddo &mIco, sed ne llbSro qnldem digna est, FUdtery is 
not only not worthy of afrUnd^ but not even of a free man. Cio. 

585. Two Kegatives are generally equivalent to an 
affirmative, as in English : 

Nihil non arrdget, Let him daim everything, Hor. NSque hoc Z6no non 
Yldit, Nor did Zeno overlook this, Cio. 

1. Non before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite affirm- 
ative, but after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 

NonnSmo, tome one; nonnihil, something; nonnmiquam, iometimei. 
Nemo non, every one; nihil non, everything ; nunquam non, alwaye, 

2. After a general negative, ne^uidem gives emphasis to the negation, 
and neqtte — neque<f n^e — neve^ and the like, repeat the negation distribu- 
tively : 

Non praetSreundam est ne id quidem. We must not pass ly even this, 
Cio. Nemo onquam nSque podta neque Orator fuit, No one was ever either a 
poet or an orator, Cie. 

587. CooBDiNATB CONJUNCTIONS Unite similar conr 
structions (309, L) : 

Castor et Pollux, Castor and Ibllux. Cio. SSn&tus p6ptilu8que, the sen" 
ate arid people, Cie. Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault, or his own, 
Liv, 

588. SuBOBDiNATB CoNjiTNCiiONS connect subordinate 
with principal constructions (309, IL) : 

Parult quum nScesse Srat, ffe ob^fed when it was necessary, Cie Ut op- 
tasti, ita est. It is as you desired, Cie. Si peccAvi, ignosce, ffl have erred, 
pardon me, Cio. 

589. Intebjbctions are sometimes used entirely alone, 
as eheuj alas ! and sometimes with certain cases of nouns. 
See 381. 

Non.-— For the use of Prepositions, see 482. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ABRA.NGEMENT OF 'WORDS AND 

CLAUSES. 

692. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrange- 
ment of the different parts of the sentence, thus affording 
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peculiar facilities both for seeming proper emphasis and 
for imparting to its periods that harmonious flow which 
characterizes the Latin classics. But with all this freedom 
and variety, there are* certain general laws of arrangement 
which it will be useful to notice. 

593. ' The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the 
first place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by 
its modifiers the last place : 

Sol driens diem oonf Idt, The sun riting mdket the day, Cio. Animus 
aeger semper errat, A diteaaed mind always errs. Cic 

594. Emphasis and Euphony often affect the arranoce- 
ment of words : 

L BBGiNinNG. — ^Any word, except the subject, may be 
made emphatic by being placed at the beginning of the 
sentence : 

SUent leges inter arma, Laws are silent in war, Cio. J^umUSri Remus 
deditur, Bemus is delivered to Numitor, Liv. Igni &ger vasUbatur, The 
fidd was ravaged wUh fire. Sail. 

IL End. — ^Any word, except the predicate, may be ren- 
dered emphatic by being placed at the end of the sentence : 

Ndbis non s&tisf&cit ipse Dimosthhies^ Even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
tts, Cio. ConstiUtum pctlvit nunquam^ He never sought the consulship,' Cic. 

in. Sbpabation. — ^Two words naturally connected, as 
a noun and its adjective, or a noun and its genitive, are 
sometimes made emp?iatid by separation : 

^ OJ^rgdiiOnes nonnunquam inddmit fCeeessdriae^ Sometimes necessary re- 
proofs occur, Cic Justitiae fung&tur offlciis, Let him discharge the duties 
of justice, Cio. 

595. Contrasted Groups. — ^When two groups of words 
are contrasted, the order of the first is often reversed in the 
second : 

Frligile corpus &nlmu8 sempitemus m5y6t, The imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body. Cio. 

596. Kindred Words. — ^Diflferent forms of the same 
word, or different words of the same derivation, are gener- 
ally placed near each other: 

Ad B^nem sCnex de s^necttLte scripsi, 7, an old man, wrote to an old man 
on the sulffect of old age, Cio. Inter se &liis &lii prOsunt, They mutually bene- 
fit each other, Cic. 
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597. Words with a common Belation. — ^A word 
which has a common relation to two other words con- 
nected by conjunctions, is placed, 

L Generally before or after both : 

P&ds et artes et gloria, both the arU and the glory of peace, Liv. Belli 
pacisque artes, the arte of war and of peace, Liv* 

IL Sometimes directly after the first before the con- 
junction : 

HdnOris certftraen et glOriae, a struggle for hofwr and glory, Cic. Agri 
omnes et m&ria, aU lands and seas, Cic 

003. CiiAusES. — ^A clause used as the subject of a com- 
plex sentence (357) generally stands at the beginning of the 
sentence, and a clause used as the predicate at the end : 

Quid dies fSrat incertum est, What a day may bring forth is uncertain, 
Gio. Exitus fuit OrfttiOnis : sibi nullam cum his &mlcitiam esse, The close of 
the oration was^ that he had nofriendtMp with these men, Caes. 

1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence. See 593. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrange- 
ment of clauses as of words. See 594. 

004. Subordinate Elements. — Clauses used as the 
subordinate elements of complex sentences, admit three 
different arrangements: 

L They are generally inserted within the principal 
clause, like the subordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Sententia, quae tQtisslma vldebntur, vlcit. The opinion which seemed the 
safest prevailed, Liv. 

n. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Quum quiescunt, pr5bant. While they are quiet, they approve. Cic. 

in. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enltltur ut vincat. Be strives that he may conquer, Cic 

605. Latin Period. — ^A complex sentence in which the 
subordinate clause is inserted within the principal clause, 
is called a Period. 

608. Clauses connected by co5rdinate conjunctions 
(587) generally follow each other in the natural order of 
the thought, as in English : 

Gyges a nuUo vldebfitur, ipse autem omnia vldebat, Oygee was seen by 
no one^ but he himsdf saw all things. Cic. 



PART FOURTH. 
P E O S O D T. 

607. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification, 
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CHAPTER I. 

QUANTITY. 

608. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in 
poetry is called its quantity. Syllables are accordingly 
characterized as long^ shorty or common^ 

609. The quantity of syllables is determined by poetic 
usage. But this usage conforms in many cases to general 
laws, while in other cases it seems somewhat arbitrary. 

1. Syllables whose quantity confonns to known rules are s^d to be loxi^i^ 
or short by rtde, 

2. Syllables whose quantity does not conform to known rules are said to 
be long or short by authority. 

8. The rules for quantity are either general, i. e., applicable to most syl- 
lables, or special^ i. e., applicable to particular syllables. 

SEOnON I. 
GEN^ERAL RULES OF QUAN^TITY. 

610. EuLB I. — ^Diphthongs and Contracted syllables 
are long : 

Haec, coena, aura; c5go /or coYgo, nil /or nihil. 

1. Jhjte in composition is usually short before a vowel : prdeaditus, 

1 Sometimes long and sometimes short. 
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611. Rule II. — A vowel is long by position before 
jy ooy 3, or any two consonants : * 

Miy'or, r^xi, gftza, mensa, sSrvas. 

1. But one of the consooaots at least must belong to the same word as 
the vowel: ab rupe^ per eaxa, 

2. Before a mute followed b^ X or ^, a vowel naturally short becomes 
coxDjsioni duplex^ agri^patres, 

8. Compounds of Jugwn retain the short vowel before j : MJuffus^ 
guadrfjugtts. 

^612. EuLE III. — ^A vowel before another vowel, or a 
diphthong, is shoet by position : 

Ptus, piae, docSb, trSho.* 

EzoEPnoNB. — The following are long before a vowel : 

1. A, — <1) in the genitive ending di of Dec. I. : atUdij'-^i) in proper 
names in dvut : Caius (C(gus),-^3) before ia, ie^ io, iuy in the verb dio, 

2. B, — (1) in the ending H of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel: d4H^ 
:'and sometimes infidH^ rd^ «7>H',--(2) in proper names in Hm :. JPompeius^-^ 

(8) in eheu* 

8. I, — (1) in the verb/io, when not followed by er: fiam^fl^in^ but 
fteri^ — (2) in the genitive aliU9* In other genitives i in ius is common in 
poetiy, though long in prose^ but the i in aUeriw is short,^3) in dms^ a, 
wohy for dAvu$^ a, Km,— ^4) sometimes in lUd/na. 

4. 0,-is common in Ihe. 

5. In Greek words, vowels are often long before a vowel, because long 
in the ori^nal : der^ Aeneoe^ BrisHsy Ifmeld'us, Troes^ 

SECTIOK IL 
SPECIAL RULES OF QUANTITY. 

L QtrAKTITY OF FlKTAL SYLLABLES, 

613. EuLE IV. — ^Monosyllables are long: 

A, da, tS^ fl6, d@, ST, qui, dO, pr5, tQ, dos, pes, sis, bos, sQs, pltr, sOl. 
EzoEFrioNS«*-The following are short : 

1. Enclitics : gue^ vh^ ne^ ee^ fe^pse^ p(e, 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, t: o^i ad^feh ^h «^» ^/ except sal, soh 

3. An^ his, eia^ cdr, et^fae^fer, i», *», fw<j, ^», (ossis),/>er, ter^ qua (plur. 
Indef.), gutsy mr; probably fdso «iz«(vadis), and sometimes Aic and hoc as 
Nom. or Ace. forms. 
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> Strictly speaking, the syllable^ and not the vowel, is lengthened, but the lan- 
gnage of convenience refers the quantity of the syllable to the vowel. 

* No account is taken of the breathing h, . 
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61 4» Rule V. — In words of more than one syllable, 
the endings a, e, and y are short ; i and u, long ; o, 
common : 

VUl, mSriS, mSre, w^sf ; mfiil, audi, fructO, comQ ; 2mo, 8erm5. 

Exceptions to Bitle V. 

615. A final is long, 

1. In the Ablative : mensd^ bdndy iUa, 

2. In the Yocative of Greek nouns in as (rarelj es) : AenM^ Folia, 
8. In Verbs and Indeclinable words ; except UH, gui&, ejS, 

616. B/Wislong, 

1. In Dec. L and Y. : i^Wfrns, r9, dis. Hence in MkUdf prldis^ etc. 

2. In Greek plurals of Dec. III. : TempS^ m^. 

8. In the Sing. Imperatiye Act of Goi\j. IL : md^, ddeS, 
4. In f&rd^ fefmif ohs^ and in Adverbs from adjectives of Dec. n.: 
docUy recti. Except bShif^ nUUi^ infernS^ iniemif^ aUpemif, 

eiS.l final is, 

1, Common,— m mihl, <{&!, stti, t6f, J2M. 

2. Short,— (1) in nfal, guSsly cut (when a dissyllable),— (2) in some 
Greek endings. 

620. O final is, 

1. Long,— (1) in Datives and Ablatives : servd, iff©,— (2) in some Greek 
words : ichd, ulr^ro,— (3) in Adverbs : fals9, mtdto. Except eUd^ iflfcd, tm- 
md, mddii and its compounds, dummddd, etc. 

2. Shobt,— in c?i«d, fyd, oc^. 

621.EiTLE VI. — In words of more than one syl- 
lable, 

Final syllables in o are long ; 

Final syllables in d, 1, m, n, r, t, are short : 

Al6c, iliac; illud, consul, &n8m, carmSn, SmSr, cSpiit 

Exceptions.— 2)dn& and a few Greek words are exceptions : ah', aetlOr, 
erdlSr. 

622. Rule VII. — ^In words of more than one syl- 
lable, the endings as, es and os are long ; is, us, ys, 
short : 

Amas, mSnSs, servOs; Svls, bdniis, chlSm^s. 
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Exceptions to Bulb VII. 

623. As fifial is short in a few Greek words: Are&t^ AreUdStf 
lamp&8, 

624. Es/no? is short, 

1. In Nominatives Sing, of Dec. III., which increase short in the Gen. : 
m{^(ttis). Except dbUa^ UriSBypHries, CSris, and compounds ofp^, 

2. lapSnSs and the compounds of ft/ as ddfy^piitfy, 
8. In a few Greek words : Arc&d&, TroOd^^ 

625. ^ fi"^ is short in oompd$^ impd$^ ec^, and in a few Greek 
words : D^da^ mi^. 

626. Jb final is long, 

1. In Plural Cases : meruiUy 9ervt8, v6bl8. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. III., increasing long in the Gen. : QuirU 
(Itis). 

8, In the Sing. Pres. Indie. Act of Coiy. IV. : audu, 

4. In the Sing* Pres. Subjunct Act : pomU^ vitU^ nolu^ mOlU. 

5. Sometimes in the Smg. of the Put Perf. and of the Per£ Subj. : 
HmdvihiSy ddeuMs. 

627. Ub final is long, 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Gen. : vtWil* 
(fitis). 

2. In Dec. lY., in the Gen. ^g., and in the Nom. Ace and Yoc 
Plur. : frudiia, 

8. In Greek words ending long in the original ; Panthue^ tr^itUs, 

IL Quantity in Inceemkn'ts. 

620. A word is said to increase in declension, when it 
has in any case more syllables than in the nominative sin- 
gular, and to have as many increments of declension as it 
has additional syllables : semw^ sermonis^ sermon^us, 

630. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it 
has in any part more syllables than in the second person 
singular of the present indicative active, and to have as 
many increments of conjugation as it has additional sylla- 
bles : dmaSy dmdtiSy dmabdtis, • 

631. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the 
penult, if there are more than one, they are. the penult with 
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the requisite number of syllables before it. The increment 
nearest the beginning of the word is called the^r^^ incre- 
ment, and those following this are called successively the 
second J thirds SLud. fourth increments. Thus 



1 1 t 



In mon^tf-e-ra-miM, the first increment is v, the second e, the third ra, 

632. EuLE VIII. — ^In the Increments of Declension, 
a and o are long; e, i, u, and y, short: 

Aetas, aetfttlbiis ; puer, pnSrOmm ; fulgtir, iiilgiiris ; chlKmys, chla- 
mj^dis ; ille, ili&rum, illGram ; miser, misSri. 

Vowels long or short by position are of course excepted. 

ExcEPTioirs TO Bulb VIII. 

633. A is short in the increments, 

1. Of mascuUnes in wl and ar: Bmnibal^ HatmUaHii, 

2. Of nouns in a preceded by a consonimt : dapt^ d&pu, 
8. Of Greek nouns In a and & : poSma, poSnUUis. 

4. Of the following: — (1) baeear^ hspar^ jiAar^ lar^ nectary par and its 
compounds,— (2) Snaa, maSy tww, (vSdis),— {3) sai^ fax, and a few rare 
Greek words in ax, 

634. O is short in the increments, 

1. Of Neuters of Dec. III. : aequoTy aeqttSris, Except ot (oris), Udor 
(adoris), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in 8 preceded by a consonant ; \nop8, indpis. 

3. Of afiH)ry bo8, VSpus^ — compos^ impoSy mifmorj immimw,-^AU6broXy 
CappSdoZy praeeox, 

4. Of most Patrials: JifiicS(hy Maeeddnis, 

5. Of many Greek words. 

635. S IS long in the increments, 

1. Of Decl. y., except in/iei^, r^, and ^!>H. 

2. Of nouns in 5n, mostly Greek : 8ir^ &rdnis. So Anio, Ani&na, 
8. Of CeUtbeTy Ihery ffer, — hiref, Idc&pUsy mereeSy guieSy inquieSy rUguieSy 

pldtSy — leXy reXy alecy OleXy vervex. 

4. Of a few Greek words in es and er, except aer and aether, 

636. I ^ loi^g ^ the first increment, 

1. Of most words in ix : radixy radicu ; /S/tz, /diets, 

2. OfdiSy gliSy /it, m, Qutm, /Simms. 

8. Of ddjidn and a few rare Greek words. 
4. For quantity of the ending iiU| see 612, 8. 
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637. U ^ long in the first increment^ 

1. Of nouns in ns with the genitiye in uzia^ utisy udis : 9iilu9f mlQiu, 
Except intereua, Llffw, pknu, 

639. EuLE IX. — ^In the Increments of Conjugation 
(630), a, e, and o are long ; i and u, short : 

Amftmus, amemus, anMUdte, rSg^us, siimus. 

1, In ascertaining the increments of the irregular verbs, fero, t>^fe, and 
their compounds, the full form of the second person, /i»*»«, volie, etc., must 
be used. 

2. In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (254), the redu- 
plication is not counted. Thus dedimut has but one increment, di, 

640. A is short in the first increment of do : dUre, dSbam, 

641 • S is short before r, 

1. In the tenses in ram, zini) ro : HmOififtani, omemMiy amomihro, 

2. In the first increment of the Pres. and Imperil of Ck>nj. III. : r^&re^ 

8. In the Fut ending b^xis, TiiSre : SmUbifrw, or -Sre. 

643. Z is iong, except before a vowel, 

1. In the first increment of Coig. IV., except imu$ of the Perf. : audire, 

2. In Gonj. III. in the first increment of perfects and supines in X^ 
and Itom, and of the parts derived from them (except tmus of Perf.): 
cttphdy eupivifrat, eupUus, Odvlsuti JoUows the same analogy. 

3. In the endings tmus and Xtis of the Pres. SubJ. : vUlimus^ veluis, 

4. In notuey nolUOj notUdie, and in the different persons of tiom, tbo, 
from eo (296). 

5. Sometimes in the endings zfnuoi and zitis of the Fut Pert and 
Perf. Subj. : ihnOvifr^tts, amdvifiiUs, 

644. n is long in the Supine and the parts formed from it : viUfUum^ 
HL QlTANTITY OJP DbBIVATIVB EnDINGS. 

645. Exile X. — The following derivative endings^ 
have the penult long: 

I. Sbrmiij Sonmii fitzmn,: 

fiftbrum, slmtilftomm, &r&trnm. 

n. Sdo, Ido,Mo} figo, Igo, ngo: 

dulc&do, ciipldo, solitddo ; v^rfigo, drigo, aerOgo. 
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in. fill, 6i8, Sis, Otis, Ine, ^e—^n patronymiei : 

PtdUm&is, ChrysSiS) MinOiB, lo&riotis, NsrlnO) AcrisiOne. 
Except Ddndis, PhBedit, TMbdis, mriis. 

lY. ela, He; alls, Slis, tOis: 

querela, dvlle ; mortftUsy f idCllB) ciirtllis. 

V. finns, 9mi8, Gniu, iuiub ; fina, fina, 0na, Sna: 

urbftnus, Sgenus, patroims, tiibflniui ; membrflna, b&bdna, annOna, 1&- 
ctUia. 

Except goXbdnus, 

YI. fizis, firus J Oros, Omu | fivtu, Ivua : 

B^Udtaris, &y&rus ; o&nOruB, &nXm08us ; oct&vus, aestlvas. 

YIL fitoB, XtoB, fitiu \ fitim, Xtim, fttim \ Stum, fita: 

ftl&tas, turrltas, comatos; singtil&tim, virltim, tribntim; qneroStum, 
mdn&ta. 

Except (1) inASSUtw, ybrtfulfitf , 0rWt4/itf , AAHAm, AoqitAM, Mrvitof, qtIH^w, 
(3) qlTd^imi ttdtimj and adyerba in Uitf, tfiiTifiUitf ; and (8) participles provided for 
by 689. 

Ym. fini, Ini, finir-^'n distrihuiivet: 

Bepteni, qulni, octOni. ^ 

646. Rule XL — The following derivative endings 
-have the penult short : 

I. fides, i^ldesi Xdes, — inpair<mymic8: 

AenS&dea, L&Srti&des, TantiUlddB. 

Except (1) those in Idei from noons in eus and et ; as, JP^iMet (Pelens), Neo- 
dldea (Neodes), and (3) AmpMdrdMm^ AmyOMes, BlMea, (ZrOnldes^ LffCitnfidei. 

II. iMous, XcQS, Xdusi 

Gdrinthi&cns, mddlcoB, ctipidus. 

Except dmlcus^ anHeuSy apr%cu8^ tnendkus^ potXieu$^ p&dicus, 

ni. Mus, Ola, Ohna; iilas, iila, iiltimj oiilns, oiila, ciUiim,-^n 
cUminniivea: 

flli51as, fjliMa, atridlum; horttilus, vii^la, oppldtilum; flosciilos, 
partici^la, mOnuscMuin. 

lY. ^tas, itas, — in noum ; Iter, Xtas,— ^n adverbs: 
pUtas, YSritaB ; fortlter, divlnltus. 

Y. fitidis, nis, 'Udis, — in verbdb; Xnus, — in a^ecHves denoting ma- 
terial or time : 

vers&ttlis, d5dlis, &mftb!liB ; &d&manti[nuB, cedilnns, crastlnus, ditltilnuB. 
Except mdMOnttf, r9pentlniUt veepertlnus. 
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1. Bis in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long ; cli>Ui8, hot- 
iiUa^ pturUUy virilis. 

2. Iniis denoting eharacteristio (325) usually has the penult long : canl' 
nu8^ eqninitSy marinus. 

647. EuLB XII. — The following derivative endings 
have the antepenult long : 

I. SoeoB, uceus, Sneiu, izitts, Sxitim, driiui : 

r5s&ceus, pannaceus, siibit&neus, olb&rias, columbarium, oensOrius. 

II. fibUis, StiOiB, fitXciis: 

&m&bilis, versfttilis, &qu&tlcus. 

III. figinta, Iginti, SitiUnos, — in numemU : 
nOnfiginta, vl^ti, centCslmus. 

648. Bulb XIII. — The following derivative endings 
have the antepenult short : 

I. ![UaiB, it£ldo, ^letntiu, illetntiui : 

credibHis, solitudo, vlndlentus, dpiUentus. 

II. ibio, — in deaideratives .* 
^sl^rio, emptiirio, parttirio. 

rV. Quantity op Stem Syllables. 

649. PEiMmvES. — ^The quantity of stem-syllables in 
primitive words, when not determined by the General 
Rules (Sec. I.), is in most cases^l>est referred to authority. 
Thus, 

In mater, c6do, scribe, dono, titer, the first syllable is lon^ by authority^ 
while in pSter, tSgo, mXce, s6no, (iter, it is short by authority, 

m 

650. EuLE XIV. — ^The quantity of stemnsyUables gen- 
erally remains unchanged in inflection : 

In DECLENSION, — Svis, Svem ; nllbes, ntibimn. 
In ceMPARiseN, — ^ISvis, ISvior, ISvissImus. 
In coNJUGATieN, — mSnee, mdnebam, m^noL 

651. Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first 
syllable long, unless short by position : 

Juvo, juvi, jatnm ; foveo, fSvi, fotnm. 
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1. These Perfeote and Supines, if formed from Presents with the first 
syUable short, are exceptions to 650. 

2. Seven Perfects have the first syUable short : 
JBm, dedi, ftdi, <ekS, tt&i, Mi, iSH. 

8. Ten Supines have the first syllable short : 

CUuniy datum, Xtum, Vttum, quUum, HUum, riUum, iHium, iUum, «^ 
ium.^ 

052, In trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects the first two 
syllables are short : 

CAdo, cSctdi ; cSno, cSdni ; disco, didlci. 

1. OaedoliM e9(Mi in 6!iBtlacii<m tram cf^idl tram eSdo* 

8. The second syllable may be made long by position : cficurrl, mimardL 

653. RuLB XV. — ^Demvath^es generally retain the ' 
quantity of their primitives : 

Bonus, bSnItas ; t&neo, t&nor ; Snlbius, ftnlmdsus ; ctlra, ciLro. 

1. Frequentatiyes in ito, have i short : dcimtia. See 832, 1. 

2. A few other Derivatiyes are exceptions. 

654. Rule XVI. — Compounds generally retain the 
quantity of their elements : 

Ant$-fSro, d6-f5ro, d9-4Clco, In'4iequ&lis, prO-diico. 

1. The change of a rowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity : 
De-l!go (/^), oc-cldo {dido), oc-cldo (eaedo). 

2. Inskparablk Prepositions. — ^DI, s8,^nd ve are long, r^ short; 
no sometimes long and sometiin£S short: 

Diduco, s6diico, yScors, reduco, nedum, nSfas. 

3. Ghangk or Quantitt. — ^In a few words the quantity of the second 
element is changed. Thus 

Dleo ^Yei^ifitus ; ndttu, 'fttiut .* mSlS-dlfcus, cog-nltus. I 

4. PBO.-*iVo is short in many compounds : i 
JPrdeeUoy prdfanw, prd/ariy pt6f\AKiOT, pr6/Ueor,pr^filgio, etc. 

> Ffom <Mo, but tUUwntK/oi sto. 



CHAPTER II. 
VEBSIFIOATION. 



I. GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

655. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity and 
Accent. Syllables are combined into certain metrical 
groups called Feet, and feet into Verses. 

656. Metrical Feet. — ^The feet of most frequent oc- 
currence in the best Latin poets are the Dcu^yl and the 
Spondee: 

Dactyl, a hng tyUable and ttoo shorty - v v cftnnliiS. 
Spondee, two long syUdbUsy legSs. 

657. Metbical Equivalents. — ^A long syllable may 
often be resolved into two short ones, as equivalent to it 
in quantity, or two short ones may be contracted into a 
long one. The forms thus produced are metrical equiva- 
leqts of the origi^ial forms. Thus, 

The Dactjl becomes a Spondee by contraoting the two short syUables 
into one long syllable ; the Spondee Iteoomes a Dactyl by resolving the 
second syllable. 

659. Ictus ob BHTTHinc Accent. — ^As in the pronun- 
ciation of a word one or more syllables receive a special 
stress of voice called accent, so in the pronunciation of a 
metrical foot one or more syllables receive a special stress 
of voice called Rhythmic Accent or Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables hare.the ictus on 
the long syllables. Thus, 

The Dactyl has the ictus on the first syllable. 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 
Thus, 

The Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the ictus of the Dactyl, 
L e., on the first syllable. 
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660. Aesis and Thesis. — ^The accented part of each 
foot is called the Arsis {raising) ; and the unaccented part, 
Thesis (lowering), 

661. Vebses. — A verse is a line of poetry. It has one 
characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the 
ictus for the whole verse. Thus, 

Every Dactylic Verse has the ictus on the first syllable, because the Dac- 
tyl, its oharaoteristio foot, has it on that syUable. 

662. Caesural Pause. — ^Most verses are divided into 
two nearly equal parts by a pause or rest called the caesu- 
ra * or caesural pause. See 673, 674. 

663. Mbtbical Names of Yesses. — ^The metrical 
name of a verse designates, 

L The Characteristic foot. Thus, 

Dactylic yerses have the Dactyl as the characteristic fbot. ^ 

n. The Number of Feet. Thus, 

Dactylic Hexameter is a Dactylic verse of six feet. 

IIL The Completeness or Incompleteness of the feet. 
Thus, 

1. A verse is termed AcaUdectic^ when its last foot is complete ; Coto- 
lecHe^ when it is incomplete. 

1) A CatdUdic verse is said to be catdUcUc in tj/Hahcan^ in disyUoBum^ 
or in trityUabum^ according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three 
syllables. 

2. The full metrical JAv/e combines the three particulars enumerated 
mider I. II. and III., as Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectie. 

1) But for the sake of brevity the term Acatalectie is often omitted when 
this can be done without ambiguity. 

2) Verses are sometimes known by names which merely designate the 
number of feet or measures. Thus Eexameter (six feet) sometimes desig- 
nates Dactylic EexameUr Acatalectie, / 

665. Final Syllable. — The final syllable of a verse 
may generally be either long or short. 

668. Scanning. — Scanning consists in separating a 
poem, or verse, into the feet of which it is composed. 

> Caeellra (from caedo^ to cut) means a cutting ; it cuts or divides the verse 
Into parts. 
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609. FiGUEBS OF Peosodt. — ^The ancient poets some- 
times allowed themselves, ia the use of letters and syl- 
lables, certain liberties generally termed Figures of Proso- 
dy. Thus, 

L Synaloepha is tly^ elision of a final vowel or diph- 
thong or of a final m mth the preceding vowel, before a 
word? beginning with 4 vowel: 

Mbnatr' horrend' inf<A$n* ingens, for Monstmm horrendum informe 
ing^s. Virg, ' \ 

A. No account is tafcen of A, as it is oiily a breathing (2, 2). 

/ 2. Inteijections, a,' heu^ aA, froh^ etc., are not elided, but in other words 
th^ elision generally takes place in the best poets. 
' 8. Final € in the interrogative ne is sometimes elided before a consonant : 

Pyrrhin' connHf^ia servas ? for Pyrrhlne connHbia servas ? Virg, 

5. Synaloepha may occur at the end of a line when the next line begins 
with a vowel. It Is t^en called Synapheia, 

n. Synaebbsis is the contraction of two syllables into 

one : 

Aur^, dOInde, dSInceps, nsdem, eaedem, prohlbeat, pronounced proi- 
heat. 

2. In the different parts of desum^ ee is generally pronounced as one syl- 
lable : dJSitM : so 0» in the verb anUeo : antSire. 

8. / and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the 
sound of ^ and w : thus, dbiii^i becomes dbyite ; genual ghwoa, 

nL DiAEEESis is the resolution of one syllable into two : 

Axa&for aurae, OrphSiis/or OrphSlEs, silua/or silva. 

IV. Systole is the shortening of a long syllable : 

T&lSnmt ybr t&ldnmt, stStSrunt /or stStSrunt, vide*n/or vtdSsne. 

Y. Diastole is the lengthening of a short syllable : 

FriSmldes/or Priftmldes. 

1. This is a poetical lUense, used chiefly in proper names and in flnal 
syllables in the anAs of the foot (660). In the latter case the syllable is said 
to be lengthened by the idw» 

n. DAOTYLIO HEXAMETER.' 

671. The Dactylic Hexameter consists of six feet. The 
first four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, 

> This is the only kind of verse used in the works of Ylrgll and Juvenal, in 
the Epistles and Satires of Horace, and in the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
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and the sixth a Spondee (665). The ictus is on the first 
syllable of every foot. 
The scale is/ 



«■ V 



Qu&drilp^- 1 dantS pii- 1 trSm sSnlt- 1 ta qu&ilt | UngiUft [■ cftinpum. Vvrg, 
Arm& vt I rOmquS c&- 1 no TrO- | jSS qui | pilinfis fib | OriB. Ft;^. 
Infiln* I dOm rS- 1 gttifi jii- 1 b€fl rdno- | T&r§ d5- 1 l5rem. Virg, 
Illi* In- I tSr 86- 1 s3 mftg- 1 n& vl | br&chl& | tollunt Virg. 

672. Varieties. — ^The scale of dactylic hexameters ad- 
mits sixteen varieties, produced by varying the relative 
number and arrangement of dactyls and spondees. 

2. Efteot or Daottls.— Dactyls produce a rapid movement and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement and are 
adapted to grave subjects. 

8. Spondaic Likb. — ^The Hexameter sometimes takes a spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

Car& de | Hm s5b5- | Us mftg- | ntUn Jdvls | Incre- | mSntum. Virg, 

673. Caesubal Pattsb. — ^The favorite caesural pause 

of the Hexameter is aft&r the arsis^ or in the thesis^ of the 

third foot: 

Armft. I ttten- 1 dOnt: ||It|clam5r St | ftgmlnS | f^cto. Vtrg. 
Infim- 1 dam, re* I gint, II jti* | b9s rSnS- 1 vfirS do- 1 lorem. Virff, 

In the first line the caesural pause, marked 11 , is after tendufU^ after the 
arsis of the third foot ; and in the second line after regina, in the thesis {na 
yt^)ofthe third foot. 

1. Habx Gaxsubaz. Pausx. — ^The caesural pause is sometimes in the 
fourth foot, and then an adcUtional pause is often introduced in the second 
foot. Sometimes indeed this last becomes the principal pause : 

CredidS- | rim 11 v6r j lUiid S- 1 r&t, 11 v6r | mSgniU &f gCbat. Virg, 

2. BnooLio Caesttsa.^— A pause between the fourth and the fifth foot is 
generally called the hteolie caesura^ because often used in pastoral poetiy : 

IngSn- I tSm coS- | lo s6nl- j ttlm dSdit ; 11 Ind§ s^ j cUtus. Virg, 

674. Caesuba and Caesubal Pause. — ^The ending of 
a word within a foot always produces a caesura, A line 



* In this Bcale thesipn> ' marks the ictus 

s The final i otUli is eUded by SyntOoepha (609). 
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may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only 
one of these is marked by the caesural pause : 

Arm& id I rQmqud c& | nO, II Tr6- | jae qui | prlmtiB &b ( Oris. Virg, 

1. Here there is a caesura in eveiy foot except the last, but onlf one of 
these, that after eano^ has the caesural pausQ, 

2. In'determining which caesura is to be marked by the pause the reader 
must be gmded bj the 8ense,introdaoing the .pause where there is a pause 
of sense, or where at least it will not interfere with the sense. 
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The Rokak Calendab. 

707. The Jalian Calendar of the Romans is the basis 
of our own, and is identical with it in the number of 
months in the year and in the number of days in the 
months. 

708. Peculiaeities. — ^The Roman calendar has the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the 
month, as with us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. The Calends, the first of each month ; 

2. The Nones, the Jifthj — ^but the seventh in March, May, July, 
and October ; 

8. The Ides, the thirteenth^ — ^but the fifteenth in March, May, 
July, and October. 

n. From these three points the days were numbered, not for- 
ward, but backward. 

Henoe after the Ides of each oftnth, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the foUowing month. 

in. In numbering backward from each of these points, the 
day before *each was denoted hjpndie CdlendaSy Nonas^ etc. ; the 
second before each by die tertio (not s^cundo ; third, not second) 
ante Cdlendas, etc., the third, by die qtiartOj etc., and so on through 
the month. 

1. KuxBBALS.— This pecnliarity hi the use of the nnmerals, deslgnathig the 
eee(md day before the Calends, etc., as the thirds and the third as the/ourth, etc., 
arises ftom the dct that the Calends, etc, were themselves counted as the first 
ThvLBpi^die ante CSlendae becomes the second before the Calends, dU tertio ante 
GUendae, the third, etc 

3. NAn or Month.— In dates the name of the month is added in the form of 
an adjective in a^nreement with Cilendat^ Ndnae^ etc., as, die quarto ante Ndnae 
JSmidriaft often shortened to, quarto ante N9nae Jan, or IV* ante If9na» Jan, or 
without ante^ as, IV. innae Jan.^ the second of January. 
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a. Aim BiBX.— Instead otdU—ante^ ante diem is common, as, ante diem guar- 
turn Ndnas Jon. for die quarto ante N^^naa Jan. 

4. As Inbsclinablb Nouks.— The expressions ante diem— Cat., etc., pridie 
Cat., etc., are often used as indeclinable nonns with a preposition, as, ex ante 
diem V. Idue Oct., from the 11th of Oct. Liv. Ad pridie Mnas MaUu^ till the 6th 
of May. (He. 



709. Oalbndab fob thb Ybab. 



of the 
Month. 


Oetobw. 


Juraary, Aagut, 
Deoambar. 


Aprfli Jvne, fieplamlMr, 
JNoTcniba'. 


Fabrnary. 


1 


CAiAinns.i 


CAunmis. 


Calbitdis. 


Cauendis. 


s 


VL Nonas.* 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


8 


V. 


ill. 


m. 


111. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


m. 


NONIS. 


NONIS. 


NONIS. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VITL Idns. 


Vin. Idns. 


VUI. Idns. 


7 


NONIS. 


vn. 


vn. 


VII. 


8 


Vra. Idns. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. " 


9 


VIL 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VL 


IV. " 


IV. 


IV. 


11 


V. »» 


m. 


lU. 


UL 


13 


IV. 


Pridie Idns. 


Pridie Idns. 


Pridie Idas. 


18 


m. " 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridie Idas. 


XTX. Calend.' 


XVIII. Calend.* 


XVi. Calend.* 


15 


Idibus. 


XVIIL " 


XVU. 


XV. 


16 


XVll. Calend.* 


xvn. " 


XVI. " 


XIV. " 


17 


XVI. " 


XVL 


XV. 


Xlll. 


18 


XV. 


XV. " 


XiV. 


xn. " 


19 


XiV. 


XIV. 


xm. 


XI. " 


90 


xiri. 


XIU. 


xn. " 


X. 


31 


XU. 


XII. " 


XI. 


IX. " 


83 


XI. 


XI. " 


X. 


vni. 


38 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


84 


IX. »* 


IX. " 


vm. 


VI. 


35 


VllL 


ViU. 


VII. 


V. (VI.)» *' 


36 


vn. ** 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) »* 

m. (IV.) »' 

Prid.CaI.(IJl.Cal.) 
(Prid.CaL) 


87 


VI. " 


VI. " 


V. 


88 


V. 


V. " 


^IV. 


89 
80 


IV. 

111. " 


IV. 

III. 


mdie Calend. 


81 


Pridie Calend. 


Pridie Calend. 
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710. English and Latin Dates. — ^The table (709) will fiir- 
nish the learner with the English expression for any Latin date, 
or the Latin expression for any English date ; but in translating 
Latin, it may be convenient also to have the following rule : 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract 

> To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month mnst of course be added. 
Before Nonas, Idas, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (708, 
in. 8). 

* The Calen ds of the following month are of conrse meant, as the 16th of March 
for instance is, XVII, Calendae AprVee, 

* The enclosed forms apply to leaqt-fetn". 
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the nnmber diminished by one from the number of the day on 
which the Kones or Ides fall : 

VIII. ante Idufl Jan. = 18 — (8 — 1) = 18 — 7 = 6th of January. 

II. If the day is numbered from the Oalends of the following 
month, sal)tract the number diminished by two from the number 
of days in the current month : 

XVm. ante Cal. Feb. = 81 — (19 — 2) = 81 — 16 = 15th of Jan- 
uary. 

In Leap-year the Wh and 96th Febmaiy are both ca]l& the fiixth before the 
Calends of March, VI. Cal, Mart, The days before the 94th are nambered pre- 
cisely as if the month contained as nsnal only S8 days, bnt the days after the S5th 
are numbered regularly for a month of 89 days : F., /F.i UI, Cal, Mart,^ andpricUi 
Cal, Mart 

711, Divisions of Day aistd Night. — ^TheBoman day, from 

sun-rise to sun-set, and the night from sun-set to sun-rise, were 

each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve hours. 

1. Night Watches.— The ni^^t was also divided into four watches of three 
Boman hours each. 

Roman Names. 

710. A Boman citizen usually had three names*: Caiu$ Julitu 
CaeMT. The first, or praenomen^ designated the individual; the 
second, or nomen^ the geru or tribe, and the third, or cognomen^ 
the family. Thus, Caius Julivs CoMar was CavM of the Caua/r 
family of the Julian gens. 

1. The praenomen was often abbreviated : 

A. = Aulus. L. = Laoius. Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 

Ap. = Appius. M. = Marcus. S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 

C. (G.) = Caius ((}aiu8). M'. = Manius. Ser. = Servius. 
Cn. (6n.) = Gnaeus Ham. == Mftmercus. Sp. = Spiirius. 

(Gnaeus). N. = NfimSrius. T. = Titus. 

D. = DScImus. P. = PubUus. TL (Tib.) = Tn)§rius. 
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